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Young People’s Reading and the 


Changing Times 
By Dorothy Hopkins * 


[ discussing the reading interests of 

the school student, my own point of 
view is necessarily that of the librarian 
of a boarding school for girls. You 
may be interested in the reading habits 
of boys, or of the pupils of a day school. 
So I have decided to do what every one 
of us librarians does daily. I have col- 
lected information for you; I shall set 
it before you; you may make your own 
deductions. My observations have led 
me to believe that there is being carried 
on voluntarily, in the school I know best, 
a vital process of self-education thru 
reading. Let me give the evidences at 
Abbot Academy, in Andover, Massa- 
chusetts, founded in 1829, the earliest 
incorporated school for girls in New 
England. 

Far from resting upon the laurels 
of her famous past, Abbot Academy is 
alive to the exciting present, and looks 
forward to a vigorous future. Today 
there is in vogue a custom called “Giv- 
ing the News.” During the evening 
dinner hour the Principal announces 
that a certain student will give the news, 
and from her place in the dining room 
that girl arises and goes to stand where 
she can command the room. Her sub- 
sequent performance is judged by her 
peers. The debating and current evenis 
society (called “Q.E.D.”) notes her de- 
livery, posture and her presentation of 
the subject matter, and if she has done 


well, awards her a place on the “honor 
roll,” or gives her honorable mention. 
Because no academic credit is received 
for this exercise, and because students 
are the only judges of the performance, 
the reading done in preparation can be 
called almost voluntary. There is always 
the girl who dreads topics on politics, 
and the many who anticipate reporting 
on a big football game (only to find that 
the newspaper accounts, tho voluminous, 
are spread very thin), but I can truly 
say, as the person who has acted for 
some years as guide to the news-givers, 
that reading interest has changed with 
the times, and the field of interest has 
grown wider. Radio talks and movie 
news reels are a part of the home life 
of the student of today. At school she 
reads the papers (yes, even the editorial 
page!) intelligently, and can give topics 
in the dining room without recourse to 
her notes in such a way that her hearers 
are instructed, and at the same time are 
impressed by her understanding. In the 
days when seats on the stock exchange 
were selling at increasingly high figures, 
one girl undertook to tell the dining 
room of a visit she had once made to 
the New York Stock Exchange. She 
became so enthralled with her own re- 
cital that she left her place and walked 
about among the tables, talking with 
great animation. At that time there 
were few topics which could cause a 
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news-giver to be “carried away,” but 
now, with the picturesque figures upon 
the screen of world affairs, with the 
drama of national and _ international 
happenings a part of the life of us all, 
those who give the news are pretty well 
informed. The “funnies” and the sport 
pages are still seriously read; just this 
year one of the younger girls said plain- 
tively that she had never heard of Hitler 
“until they gave him in the News” (and 
how surprised her cultured parents 
would be if they knew that!) yet when 
we listen to Christmas songs sung in 
turn by European countries transmitted 
by the radio, when we get the Grand 
Duchess Marie to autograph, after her 
lecture, our copies of The Education of 
a Princess, or listen to Admiral Byrd’s 
tales, we are all of us getting something 
that may carry over into more intelligent 
reading. Russia, China—one of our old 
girls writes for the National Geographic 
Magazine of her thrilling experiences 
there—we must gather and discuss all 
these stirring affairs! 


A Crass IN CURRENT EVENTS 


And so the voluntary, once-a-week 
class in current events came into being. 
A program for each week’s reading and 
discussion is available—certain books 
are consulted, the American Observer 
is carefully read, and off the readers 
go to air their views and to hear the 
point of view of their leader. I feel 
that a larger number of girls are reading 
for their own enlightenment and pleasure 
than would have been found ten years 
ago. The members of the current events 
class gain no academic credit, but they 
do obtain, to quote one girl, “some idea 
of what the newspapers are all talking 
about.” 

Truly, the publishers help us to read. 
Book jackets, covers, print and illustra- 
tions all present their lure. Your true 
reader will read anything, I know, yet I 
am glad that books today are bright and 
attractive and that they enrich the worth 
of good things. Debates and oral themes 
have become less stilted and more agree- 
ably informative; the smugly virtuous 
girl who “cannot find time to read, be- 
cause lessons take so much time” is in 
the minority; and reading is found to 
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be its own reward when it is voluntarily 
undertaken. It is true that much of the 
present-day writing is informal and en- 
tertaining, and that makes for ease in 
reading. Yet the girl who will not volun- 
tarily read the current issue of Foreign 
Affairs, will read without demur and 
with apparent ease the back numbers of 
that magazine when she is preparing a 
source theme, even tho its articles are 
not written in a_hail-fellow-well-met 
style. I have not attempted to touch on 
the field of required reading under which 
would come just such researches into 
back numbers of periodicals via that 
sturdy backbone of the private school 
library—the Readers’ Guide; my re- 
marks deal with voluntary reading. But 
in passing, let me ask you, for the com- 
fort of your souls, to read an article in 
Progressive Education for March 1934 
by Howard Francis Seely, called Liber- 
alizing the Literature Program. As one 
who three times studied (save the 
mark!) in three different schools, and 
cordially hated, Silas Marner, I strongly 
urge the reading of Mr. Seely’s article. 

Now that you have listened to an ac 
count of what may be called a certain 
trend of interest in the larger world, as 
shown at Abbot Academy, let me put 
before you the material I have compiled. 
I wrote to several private schools asking 
for light on this subject of reading inter- 
ests, and I received answers from about 
one-third of the number. I did not ask 
for permission to publish what the busy 
librarians sent me, and so the authors 
shall remain anonymous. Some said in 
effect, Yes, and some said No, and |! 
seemed able to agree with all. 


You will observe a certain cautiou 
and understatement which is refreshing. 
How easy it is to create Utopia upon 
the typewriter! Yet how much safer a 
gauge of human nature is a cautious 
statement than a too-fervent utterance! 
In giving to our second-year girls a set 
of follow-up questions after a library 
lesson, I admonished them thus: “Be 
honest. Don’t try to make an impression 
on me by saying what you think I will 
like.” The first question was “How much 
have you used the Abbot Academy Li- 
brary?” Now, there is one young person 
who knows the library better than her 
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PREPARING FOR THE CHANGING WORLD 
Port Arthur (Texas) High School Library 


contemporaries, thru her pleasant faculty 
for lending a helping hand. She might 
well have expatiated justifiably upon her 
experience. Instead, after the words: 
“How much have you used the Abbot 
Academy Library?” appeared her la- 
conic answer: “Enough.” The follow- 
ing excerpts will not be quite so brief, 
but the same principle of understatement 
is there. 


REPORTS ON READING INTERESTS 


From a boys’ school : 

There is little of substantiated fact that I 
can give you in answer to your question. 
There is much of impression and opinion that 
I could say. The first is: Of course reading 
changes with the changing times. They 
wouldn’t be changing if it didn’t. So far as 
preparatory-school boys are concerned, they 
are a part of the general reading public. The 
best-sellers that we get are read in about the 
same proportion as “outside.” I even notice 
the same currents of favor and disfavor as 
Publishers’ Weekly and other gauges of popu- 


larity report, such as a present increase in 
the demand for “westerns” and a decrease 
in that for detective, mystery, and horror 
stories, but with the latter class still far in 
the lead. But there has been a remarkable 
increase in the circulation in the fields of 
politics, sociology in general. I wish I had 
time to check up on specific books. I am en- 
closing a few titles just penciled from our 
accession sheets of the year of some of the 
more popular of our recent non-fiction titles. 
Nichols: Cry Havoc! was by far the most 
in demand of all, partly because I got the 
enthusiastic cooperation of some of our most 
influential boys when it was first put into 
circulation. Overstreet: We Move in New 
Directions and Breasted: Dawn of Conscience 
were also “out” most of the school year. The 


other books are: Pitkin: Life Begins at 
Forty; Housman: Name and Nature of 
Poetry; Agar: People’s Choice; Cotter: 


Careers Ahead; Gilkey: What Can We Be- 


lieve? O’Connor: Mellon’s Millions; Ham- 
bidge: Time to Live; Hitler: My Batile; 
Chase: Promise of Power and Economy of 


Abundance; Finegan: Tammany at Bay; 
Chamberlain: Farewell to Reform; Lindley: 
Roosevelt's Revolution; Pitkin: More Power 
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to You! Gilfillan: I Went to Pitt College; 
Cohn: Take the Witness. 


Another boys’ school : 

There is unmistakable evidence here in the 
direction of student interest in current affairs. 
The demand for such weekly periodicals as 
Time, The New Republic, The Nation, News 
Week, Illustrated London News, Survey 
Graphic, Literary Digest, New York Times 
Magazine and Book Review, reflect one side. 
A reading list on which members of the Junior 
Year (Fifth Form) have been engaged this 
spring term, under my direction, includes 
such widely varied authors as are listed below, 
all centered as you will see on what may 
broadly be called literature of social signifi- 
cance. Eliot: Adam Bede, Silas Marner, 
Daniel Deronda; Ibsen: Pillars of Society, 


Ghosts, Brand; Shaw: Doctor's Dilemma, 
Mrs. Warren’s Profession, Apple Cart; 
Howard: Yellow Jack; Lewis: Arrowsmith, 


Dodsworth, Babbitt, Main Street, Work of 
Art; O'Neill: Dynamo, Great God Brown. 
Current plays: Men in White; They Shall not 
Die. MacLeish: Frescoes for Rockefeller 
City. You will understand, of course, that 
this is an indication of but one kind of read- 
ing program, as opposed to classics. The 
tendency, however, to formulate reading on 
such lines is definite. 


From a girls’ day school : 

Tho I know from chance mention the girls 
here do a lot of reading on current affairs, 
they don’t consider it “reading” to be put on 
the cards they keep on file with their English 
teachers. Most of the free reading is done at 
home, so that there is no check at school. A 
teacher says “they will read anything on Rus- 
sia or China.” The House of Exile was 
popular, the Hindus books, and the J. T. 
Adams books. The paper used in the Current 
Events class is the American Observer. They 
are likely to read Time, and the New York 
Sunday Times. All this is far more general 
than it should be. If the question is “Are 
they keeping in closer touch with current 
affairs?” the answer is definitely yes. It is 
in the air, for almost all the room teachers do 
something with current events at least once a 
week in opening exercises. One of our annual 
events is the Speaking Competition among 
members of the graduating class. The five 
best speeches are given before the school. 
This year we had: Gilbert and Sullivan; 
Munition Makers; Herbert Hoover; Child 
Labor Amendment; War Poetry. They were 
the best set of speeches I have heard in my 
twelve years at the school, because they all 
carried conviction. All except the first were 
related to public affairs, as you see; a pro- 
portion that has never been true before.” 
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Another girls’ school: 


I know that the students are more inter- 
ested in economics, politics, etc., than they 
were when I came to this school. As for 
biography, I think the continued interest in 
Lincoln Steffens is significant. I wonder if 
you have noticed as I have that description 
and travel books are growing in popularity. 
Incidentally, will they never get enough about 
women in Russia? Magazines and news- 
papers certainly are being read more intel- 
ligently at this school than they used to be. 
I do not want to exaggerate tho; the Boston 
Herald is still preferred to the Transcript and 
the New York Times; Good Housekeeping 
and Vogue to Foreign Affairs. Still, there are 
readers for the second type. Have you too 
experienced the voracious interest of girls in 
books like those of Clendenning, De Kruif, 
Kallet and Schlinck? I do not know whether 
that indicates “changing times” or just more 
books on a perennially interesting subject. 
The reviving interest in music, thanks, | 
suppose to the radio, is reflected in my cir- 
culation, too. This letter sounds a little dis- 
honest without my adding that fiction is still 
my most popular commodity. 


From a boys’ school: 


I have noticed for some time, and often 
remarked upon the intelligent reading of our 
boys. Much of their outside reading is in- 
fluenced naturally by the required reading in 
their classes and by their debate work, but by 
no means entirely so. They debate, not only 
in their literary societies and with outside 
teams, but also in their declamation classes, 
and almost wholly upon current topics, and 
they often follow up a subject beyond what is 
required, entirely upon their own initiative. 
A boy often asks for some book or informa- 
tion upon some subject which I find has oniy 
been casually suggested in a class but not at 
all required. I think that happens more fre- 
quently since the new system of smaller classes 
and more intimate relations between teachers 
and pupils has been in operation here. Then 
we are doing a great deal now with visual 
material, which certainly stimulates the imag- 
ination and leads to a wider reading. But also, 
I am sure that many of the boys read accord- 
ing to their individual tastes and interests, 
quite independently of any influence of the 
school. They read newspapers and magazines, 
and books on all subjects from modern phi- 
losophy to chess. They are, of course, particu- 
larly interested in modern science and inven- 
tion. We have recently had a generous gift 
for foreign magazines and subscribe now to 
about twenty-two French, German, Spanish, 
and English periodicals. The reading of the 
magazines in foreign languages must neces- 
sarily be rather superficial for must of the 
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A GROUP OF SERIOUS YOUNG READERS 
High School Library, Mishawaka, Indiana 


boys, some reading one language more easily 
than another, but it must tend in the long run 
towards a better understanding of the outside 
world. I am amazed at the amount of reading 
that some boys have accomplished at such an 
early age. 


So far, I have dealt with evidences 
that reading interests among private 
school boys and girls have taken on a 
new meaning, in accord with the times. 
Now for the other side of the question. 
This is from a boys’ school : 


I rather doubt whether reading tastes 
change. Nowadays we have far more read- 
able magazines and papers and books than of 
old, but in looking back at my own childhood 
and those of “reading” friends, I remember 
how we devoured unattractive, dry little books 
on history, biography, and other non-fiction 
subjects (along with our comparatively few 
fiction books), books that the modern youth 
would not look at twice. True, the boy or girl 
of today reads history, biography, current 
magazines and papers, but such have to be 
served him in attractive form or he would 
not. We read the Youth’s Companion and 
St. Nicholas and Harper's Young People 
from cover to cover (they being about the 
only ones we had) and got the same sort of 
information, tho not so much of it. I am 
inclined to think that the change in reading 


taste in the young of today is like the cry 
as to their moral change one hears howled 
about so much—there just isn’t any. 


Up to this point you have heard from 
school librarians. Now I shall read two 
reports which were made by English 
teachers, at the request of their associate- 
principal, who asked them to write her 
what they felt about reading habits and 
attitudes of the present day. I think 
that you will share my interest in their 
point of view. 

I do not think there is a marked difference 
between the reading attitude of the present 
day girls of high school age and that of, say, 
ten or twenty years ago. The younger girls 
continue to prefer reading which does not tax 
their logical or critical faculties, and which 


affords diversion and entertainment. In the 
fourth year there appears to be a greater 
interest in social problems and in world 


affairs; this is natural, as life now takes on 
a more serious aspect for the individual girl; 
I do not think that this change of attitude is 
peculiar to this generation; it is the normal 
concomitant of approaching maturity. I put 
your question to six girls who expect to enter 
college next year. One of the six stresses 
her own interest in contemporary books deal- 
ing with world conditions. Another says that 
young people of her acquaintance read chiefly 
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for amusement. Two girls stress the more 
permanent value of the older books as com- 
pared with the transient and incidental inter- 
est of most contemporary writing. One says: 
“The newer books are usually only varied and 
differently colored versions of the same funda- 
mental principles; as much can be learned of 
life from Shakespeare and George Eliot as 
from Galsworthy or Willa Cather.” One girl 
says: “One set of girls read books about the 
present-day conditions, such as The Native’s 
Return and The Robber Barons; they try to 
understand modern problems and international 
situations. 
read classical books. These girls feel that by 
catching up in the reading that everyone 
should have done they will later have time 
and background to read thé modern works. 
They feel that if they read Shakespeare they 
can find some point of comparison with 
present day affairs. They read newspapers 
to get the bare facts about the present situa- 
tion and they try to understand it by thinking 
of Shakespeare and Milton. The third and 
largest group read neither modern literature 
nor classical works. They read magazines 
and short stories (by choice), and I do not 
think they try to understand present day con- 
ditions. The first two groups try to under- 
stand modern problems in their own way, but 
the last-mentioned (mostly younger girls) do 
not seem interested in what happens to 
China.” 


From the second English teacher : 


Naturally the required reading of the girls 
today in English classes is chosen and inter- 
preted for them in the hope that they will 
better understand the affairs and conditions 
of today. If sufficiently stimulated by the 
teacher, they will occasionally do some volun- 
tary reading of a sort that should make them 
consider the affairs of the world apart from 
their own personal point of view, but nine out 
of ten girls, especially those under the Sixth 
Form, will, for their leisure reading, fall back 
on sentimental or “smart” reading. The girls 
in the Sixth Form say they are interested in 
what is happening in foreign countries and 
that they enjoy reading biography and travel. 
Writing of an economic, sociological, scien- 
tific, or philosophical nature provokes almost 
no voluntary interest. When they are required 
to do such reading, they are usually sur- 
prised to find how much they like it and 
enjoy talking it over; however, they have too 
many counteracting instincts and distractions 
to interest themselves in ideas of an imper- 
sonal nature. I can never remember seeing a 
girl in the library with the Forum or Scrib- 
ner’s in the hand, but Good Housekeeping, the 
only magazine available here which contains 
sentimental and domestic stories, has to be 


An entirely different set of girls 
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chained to the table to keep it in the library. 
Generally speaking, I do not think the reading 
habits of the girls have changed in the last 
ten years. One girl told me that things were 
in such a mess today that she did not want to 
read about them; it frightened her to think 
what might happen to her. I am speaking 
of the average girl and of the girl who is not 
intending to go to college. 


Altho every school can quote instances 
like the above, the general consensus of 
the letters read earlier, of my own ex- 
perience and of the many letters not read 
to you is that reading interests have in- 
deed, and do indeed, change with the 
changing times. From the letters not 
already quoted come sentences like these : 


Our-boys are more eager to deal with world 
questions. 

This is the first year that the girls have sub- 
scribed to the Foreign Policy Reports of their 
own volition. 

I am sure that I can report a keener interest 
in civic affairs than was evident five years 
ago. 

We find our younger girls reading stories 
of China, Japan, Russia, Mexico, and de- 
veloping something of an interest in the 
peoples of those lands. 

Of course, the interest in current reading is 
largely dependent upon the importance of 
events and just now the world is in such a 
state of metamorphosis that the events are 
falling thick and fast. The alert boys and 
girls are naturally in close touch with all of 
these important changes. 


And so I leave with you these some 
what vague findings, knowing that we 
all share the same desire to understand, 
to help, and to encourage our students 
as they pass thru our schools. 


Marcu Book CLus CHOICES 


Book of the Month Club 
A Man Called Cervantes, by Bruno Frank. Vik 
ing 


Literary Guild 


Francis I, 
Doran 


by Francis Hackett. Doubleday, 


Junior Literary Guild 
Older boys—Red Heifer, by 
Coward, McCann 
Older girls—The 
Daugherty. Nelson 
Intermediate—The Book of Zoography, by Ray- 
mond Ditmars and Helene Carter. Lippincott 
Primary—Cowboy Tommy and Cowboy Tommy’s 
Round-up, by Sanford Tousey. Doubleday, Doran 


F. D. Davison 


Broken Song, by Sonia 








Men and Women Who Have Performed 


Distinctive Service After the Age of 74 
Compiled by Ruth A. Hubbell * 


Ah, nothing is too late 
Till the tired heart shall cease to palpitate. 
Cato learned Greek at eighty; Sophocles 
Wrote his grand Oedipus, and Simonides 
Bore off the prize of verse from his com- 
peers, 
When each had numbered more than 
score years. 
And Theophrastus, at fourscore and ten, 
Had but begun his “Characters of Men.” 


four- 


Goethe at Weimar, toiling to the last, 

Completed Faust when eighty years were past. 

These are indeed exceptions; but they show 

How far the gulf-stream of our youth may 

flow 

Into the arctic regions of our lives, 

Where little else than life itself survives. 
—Henry WapswortH LONGFELLOW 


(From “Morituri Salutamus: Poem for the Fif- 
tieth Anniversary of the Class of 1825 in Bowdoin 
College’) 


ABBOTT, LYMAN 1835-1922 (86) 

American editor and clergyman. 
At 80 was still preaching twice a month and 
active in the editorial direction of the Out- 


ook. 

Published: What Christianity Means to Me 
at 86 and Silhouettes of my Contempor- 
aries at 87. 


Abbott, Lyman. Reminiscences, 1915; new 
edition with an introduction by his son, 
Ernest Hamlin Abbott, covering the last 
years, 1923. 


ADAMS, JOHN 1735-1826 (91) 
American statesman and second president of 
the United States. 
Service in the Massachusetts Constitutional 
Convention at 85. 
Great mental ability retained until death. 


Adams, J. T. The Adams Family. 1930. 
Deals with both John Adams and John 
Quincy Adams. 


Chinard, Gilbert. Honest John Adams. 1933. 
Morse, J. T. jr. John Adams. 1884. 

Wilstach, Paul. Correspondence of John 
a and Thomas Jefferson, 1812-1826. 


ADAMS, JOHN QUINCY 1767-1848 (81) 
American statesman and sixth president of 
the United States. 
Wielded great power in the House from the 
age of 64 to 81. 


Adams, J. Q. Diary of John Quincy Adams, 
1794-1845; edited by Allan Nevins. 1928. 
Clark, B. C. John Quincy Adams, ‘“‘Old Man 

Eloquent.’’ 1932. 
Morse, J. T. jr. John Quincy Adams. 1882. 


ANTHONY, SUSAN 8B, 1820-1906 (86) 
American suffragist and reformer. 
Delegate to the International Council of 
Women in London at 79. 
President of the National American Woman 
Suffrage Association until 80. 


Attended a suffrage convention about two 


months before her death. 

Harper, Mrs. Ida (Husted) Life and work 
of Susan B. Anthony; a story of the evo- 
lution of the status of woman. 3v. 1898- 
1908. ‘The standard life by an admirer 
and fellow worker.’’ 


BANCROFT, GEORGE 1800-1891 (91) 
American historian and diplomat. 

After 74 made revisions and brought out new 
editions of his works. i 
At 82 produced his History of the Formation 
of the Constitution of the United States. 
Maintained his eXtraordinary vitality even in 

the ninth decade of his life. 


Howe, M. A. DeWolfe. The Life and Letters 
of George Bancroft. 2v. 1908. 


BARTON, CLARA 1821-1912 (91) 

American philanthropist and founder of the 
Red Cross. 

From 77 to 78 engaged 
work in Cuba. 

At 81 represented her country at an interna- 
tional convention in Russia. 

At 83, after resigning from the presidency 
of the Red Cross, she wrote a history of 
its activities. 

At 84 became president of the National First 
Aid of America. 


in strenuous relief 


Barton, W. E. Life of Clara Barton, the 
Founder of the American Red Cross. 2v. 
1922. 

Epler, P. A. Life of Clara Barton. 1915. 

BELLINI, GIOVANNI c.1430-1516 (86) 

Venetian painter. 

When about 75 Bellini painted the portrait 
of the doge Loredano. ‘The last ten or 


twelve years of the master’s life saw him 


besieged with more commissions than he 
could well complete.”’ 
Fry, Roger. Giovanni Bellini. 1899. 
Meynell, Everard. Giovanni Bellini. 1906. 
BERNHARDT, SARAH 1844-1923 (79) 
French actress. 
Played in ‘‘Daniel’’ in London at 75. 
Scored a new success in Rostand’s ‘La 
Gloire’ at 75 and in Verneuil’s ‘‘Regine 
Armand’ at 76. Last play performed was 
**‘Daniel’’ at 78. 
Baring, Maurice. Sarah Bernhardt, 1934. 


BESANT, ANNIE 1847-1933 (86) 

Irish theosophist, editor, author, and lecturer. 

Was general secretary, National Convention 
of India and working for Indian Home Rule 
at 76. 

Published after 78: India, Past, Present, and 
Future, The New Civilization, Life after 
Death, and other works. 


In her last years was still a remarkable 
public speaker. 


Williams, G. M. The Passionate Pilgrim; a 
Life of Annie Besant. 1931. 


BRANDEIS, LOUIS D. 
American jurist. 
eeate justice of the Supreme Court since 

6. 


Frankfurter, Felix, ed. Mr. Justice Brandeis. 


JOa. 


1856- (78) 


A collection of essays paying tribute to 
Justice Brandeis on his  seventy-fifth 
birthday. 


* Reference Librarian, Northeastern Branch, Public Library of the District of Columbia. 
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ROBERT BRIDGES 
Published his most ambitious poem at 85 


Laski, H. J. Mr. Justice Brandeis. Harper's 
Magazine. 168:209-18. Ja. 1934. 
Mason, A. T. Brandeis: Lawyer and 


in the Modern State. 1933. 


BRANDES, GEORG 1842-1927 (85) 

Danish literary critic. 

Published numerous books after 74 among 
which are Voltaire, Napoieon and Garibaldi, 
History of Persia, Julius Caesar, The World 
Tragedy, Michel Angelo, Wolfgang Goethe, 
The Jesus Myth, Hellas, St. Peter, and 
Early Church History. 

Moritizen, Julius. Georg Brandes in Life and 
Letters. 1922. 


BRIDGES, ROBERT 1844-1930 (86) 
English poet, essayist, and playwright. 
Published between 74 and 85: The Necessity 
of Poetry, October and Other Poems, The 
Chilswell Book of English Poetry (an- 
thology), New Verse, Collected Essays, and 
The Testament of Beauty. 


“Bridges wished that no biography of himself 


Judge 


should ever be written. . . A sthumous 
work of Bridges, Three Fr » memoirs 
of D. M. Dolben, R. W. Dixon, and H. 


Bradley, forms a kind of self- portrait of 
their writer—perhaps the nearest to a biog- 
raphy of him that will ever be printed.’’— 
Kunitz, 8. Authors today and yester- 
day. p.93. 1933. 


BRYANT, WILLIAM CULLEN 1794-1878 (84) 

American poet and journalist. 

Published between 75 and 79: Letters from 
Spain and Other Countries, Letters from 
the East, a translation of Homer's Iliad 
and Odyssey. and Orations and Addresses. 

Editor of the New York Evening Post until 
his death. 


Godwin, Parke. A Biography of William Cul- 
len Bryant, with Extracts from his Private 
Correspondence. 2v. 883. 


BRYCE, JAMES 1838-1922 (84) 
British historian and diplomat. 
After 74 was a member of the House of 
Lords, made a world tour, lectured, and 
wrote Modern Democracies. Showed no 
mental decline. 


Fisher, H. A. L. James Bryce. 2v. 1927. 
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BUFFON, G. L. 1707-1788 (81) 

French naturalist. 

Worked on his Natural History in 44 volumes 
until just before his death. It is said his 
memory.was so perfect that he could have 
reproduced his works, had they been de- 
stroyed. 


Duclaux, Mme. A. M. F. Buffon in his gar- 
den. In her The French Ideal, Pascal, 
Fenelon and other Essays. p.235-74. 1911 


BURBANK, LUTHER 1849-1926 (77) 
American naturalist, author, and plant orig- 
inator. 
Had more than 3000 extensive experiments 
under way at 77. 


Burbank, Luther and Hall, 


Wilbur. The 
Harvest of the Years. 1927. 


BURROUGHS, JOHN 1837-1921 (84) 
American essayist and naturalist. 
Wrote after 74: Time and Change, Summit of 
the Years, Breath of Life, Under the 
Apple Trees, and Field and Study. 


Burrus, Clara. Life and 
Burroughs. 2v. 1925. 


Letters of John 


CANNON, JOSEPH G. 1836-1926 (90) 
American lawyer, Congressman, and Speaker 
of the House of Representatives, familiarly 
known as “Uncle Joe.”’ 
Speaker until 75 and member of Congress 
from 79 to 85. 


Busbey, L. W. Uncle Joe Cannon; the Story 
of a Pioneer American as told to L. W 
Busbey for twenty years his private secre- 
tary. 1927. 


CATO THE ELDER 234-149 B.C. (85) 

Roman statesman and general. 

At 77 after a trip to Carthage he was so 
impressed by her prosperity that he urged 
the annihilation of the city in the famous 
ng *‘Delenda est Carthago!’’ By so do- 

Hef he helped stir up the last Punic war. 
.. ae to have begun the study of Greek 


Plutarch. 
vised by A. 


Lives of Illustrious Men; ... re- 
H, Clough. 1859. 


CLEMENCEAU, GEORGES 1841-1929 (88) 

French journalist and statesman, known as 
“The Tiger.’’ 

Premier the second time from 76 to 79. 
Worked at his desk all day and attended 
conferences half the night during the World 
war. Presided over the Peace Conference. 

Published Demosthenes at 85 and American 
Reconstruction at 87. In the Evening of 
my Thought came out the year of his 
death. Was working on his memoirs, The 
oe and Misery of Victory unto the 
ast. 


Adams, G. J. The Tiger: 
ceau, 1841-1929. 1930. 
Martet, Jean. Georges Clemenceau; 
lated by Milton Waldman. 1930. 
Deals with his last years. 


Georges Clemen- 


trans- 


COROT, J. B. 1796-1875 (79) 
French painter. 
After 74 painted: ‘‘Douai Belfry,’’ the mas- 
terpiece of his old age; ‘‘Head of an Ital- 
ian Girl’; and “The Blue Lady.”’ 


a Everard. Corot and his Friends. 


CURTIS, CYRUS H. K. 1850-1933 (82) 
American publisher. 
Head of Curtis Publishing Company until 81 
and chairman of the board of directors 
until his death. 


Bok, E. W. A Man from Maine. 1923. 
Rogers, Cameron. They never grow old. 
World's Work. 58-87+-. July 1929. 
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DAVIDSON, RANDALL 1848- (86) 

Archbishop of Canterbury for 25 years and 
spiritual adviser to Queen Victoria 19 years. 

At 79 did much work on the revision of the 
rayer book and later defended the revision 
n the House of Lords. 

At the age of 80 he was ‘‘raised to the peer- 
age in order that his wisdom and influence 
might still be available in Parliament.”’ 


Dark, Sidney. Archbishop Davidson and the 
English Church. 1929. 


DEPEW, CHAUNCEY 1834-1928 (94) 
American lawyer, railroad executive, legisla- 
tor, politician, and orator. 
Member of the United States Senate at 77. 


Depew, Chauncey. My Memories of Eighty 
Years. 1922. 


DISRAEL!I, BENJAMIN 
English statesman and 
Had a part in concluding the 

Berlin in 1878 at the age of 74. 
Premier and leader of his party at 76. 
Published the novel Endymion at 76. 


Moneypenny, W. F. and Buckle, G. E. Life 
of Benjamin Disraeli. 6v. 1910-20; 2v. 1929 
“A monumental work.”’ 

Maurois, André. Disraeli: a Picture of the 
—- Age; translated by Hamish Miles. 
1928. 


EDDY, MARY BAKER 1821-1910 (89) 
Founder of the Christian Science Church. 
Started the Christian Science Monitor when 

she was 87. The first editorial was from 
Mrs. Eddy’s pen. 

During her last years, tho in retirement, she 
was very busy writing, editing, and re- 
editing her Science and Health. 

At 86 she wrote: “I can work day and night 
without the slizhtest fatigue when it is in 
the line of spiritual labor. 


Dakin, E. F. Mrs. Eddy; the Biography of a 
Virginal Mind. 1929. 
— Sibyl. Life of Mary 
1923. 


1804-1881 (77) 
man of letters. 
Treaty of 


Baker Eddy. 


EDISON, THOMAS A. 1847-1931 (84) 
American electrician and inventor, known as 
“The Wizard.”’ 
In his last years still conducted experiments 
and improved his existing inventions. 


Dyer, F. L. and Martin, T. C. Edison, his 
Life and Inventions . . . with the collabora- 
tion of W. H. Meadowcroft. 1929. 

Nerney, M. C. Thomas A. Edison; 
ern Olympian. 1934. 


ELGAR, SIR EDWARD 1857-1934 (76) 

English composer and conductor. 

Master of the King’s Music from 1924. 

His “Third Symphony’’ was nearly completed 
at the time of his death. 

Only two weeks before his death, listening 
thru a loud-speaker at his bedside, he re- 
layed suggestions to the leader of an or- 
chestra which was making a phonographic 
record of his march from ‘“‘Caractacus.”’ 


Maine, Basil. Elgar: his Life and Works. 
2v. 33. 


ELIOT, CHARLES W. 1834-1926 (92) 

American educator, college president, and 
author. 

Edited his famous Five-Foot Shelf at 75. 

Active as writer and speaker in his old age. 
Between 76 and 90 wrote: Durable Satis- 
factions of Life. Road toward Peace, and 
Late Harvest. Between 80 and 89 is cred- 
ited with more than 80 articles and ad- 
dresses. 


a Mod- 


James. Henry. Charles W. Eliot. President 
of Harvard University, 1869-1909. 2v. 1930. 
Pulitzer prize biography, 1930. 


FABRE, JEAN-HENRI 1823-1915 (92) 
French entomologist. 
Continued his insect studies and observations 
until past 90. 





JEAN-HENRI FABRE 


The “Homer of insects,” active after 90 


Published The Life and Love of the Insect 
at 77 and Social Life in the Insect World 
at 78. 


Fabre, Augustin. Life of Jean Henri Fabre, 
the Entomologist. 1823-1910; translated by 
Bernard Miall, 1921. 

Legros, C. V. Fabre, Poet of Science; trans- 
lated by Bernard Miall, 1913. 


FRANCE, ANATOLE 1844-1924 (80) 
French author. 
Published after 74: Le Petit Pierre; and La 
Vie en Fleur, the last of four autobiograph- 
ical novels. 


Shanks, L. P. Anatole France, the Mind and 
the Man. 1932. 


FRANKLIN, BENJAMIN 1706-1790 (84) 
American statesman and philosopher. 
Represented his country in France from 

to 79. 
Member of the Constitutional Convention at 
81 


oo 


70 


President of Pennsylvania from 79 to 82. 

Extremely active to the last, and during his 
old age was consulted on every political 
question of importance in America. 


Fay, Bernard. Franklin, the Apostle of Mod- 
ern Times. 1929. 


FRENCH, DANIEL CHESTER 

American sculptor. 

Made a definite advance in his representations 
of ideal American youth after 70, as in the 
War Memorial at Milton, Mass., and ‘‘Death 
and the Young Warrior’ at Concord, N. H. 

Notable work on the Westinghouse Memorial 
unveiled in Pittsburgh in 1930. Was work- 
ing on his ‘‘Andromeda’’ when death came. 


French, Mrs. Mary. 
tor’s Wife. 1928. 


1850-1931 (81) 


Memories of a Sculp- 


GALILEO 1564-1642 (78) 
Italian physicist and astronomer. 
After 74, altho totally blind, he was engaged 
in the study of mechanics and projectiles. 


rate J. J. Galileo, his Life and Work. 
Namer, Emile. Galileo, Searcher of the 


Heavens; translated and adapted from the 
French by Sibyl Harris. 1931. 











THOMAS HARDY 
A poet at 87 


GIBBONS, JAMES 1834-1921 (87) 

American Roman Catholic cardinal and arch- 
bishop, the second cardinal in America. 

A Retrospect of Fifty Years appeared when 
he was 82. 

When 83 he became president of the National 
Catholic War Council, urged Liberty Loan 
subscriptions, and in other ways worked 
patriotically for the government. 

He continued active service, even preaching, 

almost to the end of his life. 


Will, A. S. Life of Cardinal Gibbons. 2v. 


922. 


GLADSTONE, WILLIAM EVART 1809-1898 (89) 
British statesman, orator, and author. 
Began his great Midlothian campaign, which 

overthrew the Conservative Government and 
put himself and his party in power, at 80. 
Premier for the fourth time from 83 to 85. 
= Home Rule bill was carried when he was 
4. 
mage, pecwanaes on the Armenian massacre 
at 2 


Morley, J. M. Life of William Evart Glad- 
stone. 3v. 190: 3; 1 v. 1921. ‘Portraiture on 
a grand scale.’ 


GOETHE, WOLFGANG VON 1749-1832 (83) 
German poet. dramatist, and philosopher. 
Completed Faust at 82. 


Bmil. Goethe; the History of a 
1749-1832; translated by E. C. Mayne. 


Ludwig, 
Man, 
1928. 

Bielschowsky. Lewes and others have written 
noteworthy biographies of Goethe, but Lud- 
wig’s is newer and more readable. 


GOSSE, SIR EDMUND 1849-1928 (79) 
English poet and critic. 
After 74 wrote: Silhouettes, Leaves and Fruit, 
and other works. 
His gossipy, chatty essays during the last 
years constituted one of the most popular 
features of the London Times. 


Charteris, E. E. 
Eumund Gosse. 


Life and Letters 
1931. 


of Sir 
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GROTE, GEORGE 1794-1871 (77) 
English historical writer, an authority on 
Greece. 
Worked on Aristotle from 71 to 77. 
He said in later years that tho his work 
was reduced in quantity, the quality re- 
mained as high as ever. 


Grote, Mrs. Harriet. Personal Life of George 
Grote. 1873. By his wife. 

Robertson, R. C. Article on Grote in the 
Dictionary of National Biography. v. 23 
p. 284-93. 1890. 


GUIZOT. FRANCOIS PIERRE 1787-1874 (87) 

French historian and statesman. 

Wrote Parliamentary History of France in 
several volumes at 76, and Meditations on 
the Christian Religion at 81. 

Unimpaired mental vigor and activity at 87 


Witt, Mme. Harriet de. Monsieur 
private life, 1787-1874. by his 
Madame de Witt. 1880. 


Guizot in 
daughter, 


HAHNEMANN, SAMUEL 1755-1843 (88) 
German physician, founder of the homeo- 
pathic system, author, and translator. 
Married at 80 and moved to Paris, where 
for the last eight years of his life he ‘‘de- 
voted himself to the practice of his art, 
the propagation of his doctrines, and the 
instruction of his 
and ardor 


pupils with an 
seldom equalled in a 


energy 
man of 


fourscore.”’ 
Bradford, T. L. Life and Letters of Dr 
Samuel Hahnemann. 1894. 


HALE, EDWARD EVERETT 1822-1909 (87) 
American Unitarian clergyman and author 


After 74 continued to preach, lecture, and 
write books as well as magazine articles. 
During the last years he brought out: 
Memories of a Hundred Years, Foundations 


of the Republic, and a standard edition of 


his works. 

Became chaplain of the United States Sen 
ate at 81. 

Hale, E. E. jr. Life and Letters of Edward 


Everett Hale. 2v. 1917. 


HALS, FRANZ 1584-1666 (82) 

Dutch portrait and genre painter, ‘“‘the Old 
Toper of Haarlem.” 

After 74 working with speed and apparently 
little effort, he produced a number of paint- 
ings including ‘“‘The Young Man in the 
Flop Hat’’ and two group paintings, one of 
old men and one of old women regents, en- 
title “Guardians of the Poorhouse.”’ 


Davies, G. S. Frans Hals. 1904. 


HARDY. THOMAS 1840-1928 (88) 

English poet and novelist. 

Married at 74. Mentally vigorous to the end 

During the last years, forsaking fiction, he 
devoted himself to poetry and wrote after 
74: Late Lyrics at 82: Queen in Cornwall 
(play) at 83: Human Shows at 85: and 
Christmas in the Elgin Room at 87. 


Hardy, Mrs. 


F. E. Later Years of Thomas 
Hardy, 1892-1928. 


1930. By his wife. 


HART, ALBERT BUSHNELL 1854- (80) 

American historian. 

Editor of: American Yearbook, 72 to 738; 
George Washington Pamphlets, 76 to 78; 
Roosevelt Encyclopedia, 73 to the present. 

Chairman of the board of Current History 
anges, Current History Magazine, 69 
°o ; 

Historian of the U. S. Commission for the 
Celebration of the Two Hundredth Anni- 
b+ ong? A of the Birth of George Washington 

rs) 


Who’s Who in America. v. 18. 1934-1935 
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HINDENBURG, PAUL VON 1847-1934 (86) 
German Field Marshall and statesman. 
President of Germany after 78. 


Schultze-Pfaelzer, Gerhard. 
Peace, War, Aftermath; translated by ‘ 
Turner, 1931. 


Hindenburg: 
R 


HOBBES, THOMAS 1588-1679 (91) 

English philosopher. 

Collected and published his Latin works at 
80. Completed his translation of Homer 
at ri 

Was engaged in the third period of contro- 
versial writings on mathematics and physics 
from about 78 to 90. 


Stephen, Leslie. Thomas Hobbes. 1904. 
HOLMES, OLIVER WENDELL, 1809-1894 (85) 
American poet, essayist, and physician. 
Published his Medical Essays and Pages from 
an Old Volume of Life at 74. Over the 
Teacups and other works followed between 
75 and 80. During his last years con- 
tributed to the Atlantic Monthly. 


Morse, J. T. jr. Life and Letters of Oliver 
Wendell Holmes. 2v. 1896. 


HOLMES, OLIVER WENDELL 
American jurist. 
Published Collected Legal Papers at 79. 
Associate Justice of the United States Su- 
preme Court until 91. 


Bent, Silas. Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
a Biography. 1932. 


1841- (93) 


HOLT, HENRY 1840-1926 (86) 
American author and publisher. 

Founder and editor of a literary magazine, 
the Unpartizan Review, from 73 to 81. 
Published: On the Cosmic Relations at 74; 
the second edition, called Cosmic Relations 
and Immortality, at 78: and Garrulities of 

an Octogenarian Editor at 83. 


Holt, Henry. 


Garrulities of an Octogenarian 
Editor. 


1923. 


HUDSON, W. H. 1841-1922 (81) 

English nature writer. 

Published after 76: Far Away and Long Ago, 
Birds in Town and Village, The Book of 
a Naturalist, Dead Man’s Pluck, A Trav- 
eler in Little Things, and A Hind in Rich- 
mond Park. 

He wrote until the very last, doing some of 


his most important work during the last 
decade. 

ee Morley. W. H. Hudson: a Portrait. 
1924. 


HUGO, VICTOR 1802-1885 (83) 
French poet and novelist. 
The output of his last years 

in quantitv, if not in quality. Between 74 

and 80: The Art of Being a Grandfather, 

History of a Crime, The Pope, Religions 

and Religion, The Soul, The Four Winds 

of the Spirit. and Torquemada (drama). 
Still vigorous at 80. 


Duclaux, Mme. A. M. F. Victor Hugo. 
“The best account in English.”’ 


was amazing 


1921. 


HUMBOLDT, ALEXANDER VON 1769-1859 (90) 

German naturalist and traveler. 

Wrote his masterpiece, an encyclopedic ac- 
count of the physical universe, entitled 
Kosmos, between 74 and 90, in spite of 
many interruptions and being much in de- 
mand at court. 


Stoddard, R. H. Life, Travels and Books of 
Alexander von Humboldt. 1859. 


JEFFERSON, THOMAS 1743-1826 (83) 
American statesman, third president of the 
United States, “Sage of Monticello,’’ and 
“Father of the University of Virginia.’’ 
Wrote after his retirement and encouraged 
better methods in agriculture and education. 
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W. H. HUDSON 
Who wrote of the birds after 80 


His last care was to perfect the organiza- 
tion of the University of Virginia which 
he founded in 1819. 3 . 

His counsel was continually sought until his 


death. 

Chinard, Gilbert. Thomas Jefferson, the 
Apostle of Americanism. 1929. 

Nock, A. J. Jefferson. 1926. 


Probablv the two best recent biographies 
of Jefferson. 


LAMARCK, JEAN BAPTISTE 
French naturalist. 
Between 71 and 


1744-1829 (85) 


78 published his Natural 


History of Animals Without Vertebrae. 

Packard. A. S. Lamarck, the Founder of 
Evolution; his Life and Work, with trans- 
lations of his writings on organic evolution. 
1901. 


LANDOR, WALTER SAVAGE 1775-1864 (89) 

English author. 

Wrote after 78: Last Fruit of an Old Tree, 
Dry Sticks, and the last volume of Heroic 
Idylls. 

‘Read the Odyssey in the original after 85 
and wrote in pure and powerful English 
some of his most wonderfully conceived 
‘Imaginary Conversations’ after he had 
numbered his 89 years.’’ 


Colvin, Sidney. Landor. 1881. 

Field, Kate. Landor’s Last Years in Italy. 
Atlantic Monthly. 17:385-95, 540-51, 684-705. 
April-June 1866. 


LEEUWENHOEK, ANTON VAN 1632-1723 (91) 
Dutch janitor, shopkeeper, microscopist, and 


naturalist, ‘The first of. the Microbe 
Hunters.”’ 
During the last fifty years of his life he 


wrote voluminous letters regarding his ob- 
servations and discoveries to the Royal So- 
ciety of London to which he had been 
named a fellow. Even on his deathbed he 
requested that two letters on his table be 
translated into Latin and sent to the 
Society. 


oe Seale, Paul. Microbe Hunters. p. 3-24. 
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LEO Xill, POPE 1810-1903 (93) 

Coming to the papacy at 68, he displayed 
marked administrative ability and great 
activity.«. Among ‘his most important en- 
cyclicals .was ‘the one in 1891 which dealt 
with the.-working classes. 

Mentally ‘vigorous at 93. 


O‘Reilly, Bernard. Life of Leo XIII; from 
an authentic memoir, written with the en- 
couragement, approbation and blessing of 
the Pope-* :1887, 1903. 

T’Serclaes, Charles de. Life and Labors of 
Pope. Leo XIII; t and extended by 
M. F. Egan. - 1903. 


LODGE, SIR OLIVER 1851- (83) > 
English physicist and leader in psychical re- 
se 


arch, 

Remarkably active in publications since 74: 
Ether: and Reality, Relativity, Electrical 
Precipitation, ‘Talks about Wireless, Evo- 
lution and Creation, Modern Scientific Ideas, 
Science and Human Progress, Why I Be- 
lieve .in Personal Immortality, Energy, 
Phantom Walls, The Reality of a Spiritual 
World, Beyond Physics, Advancing Science, 
Past Years: an Autobiography, My Philos- 
ophy, containing final views on the Ether 
of Space, an earlier volume. 

Writing magazine articles at 83. 


Lodge, Oliver. Past Years; an Autobiography. 
1931 ; 


McKENNA, JOSEPH 1843-1926 (83) 
American. jurist. 
On the Supreme Court bench from 55 to 82. 


Philbrick, F. S. Article on McKenna in the 
Dictionary of American biography. _ v. 12. 


1933. 
Who's Who in America. v.14. 1926-27. 


MADISON, JAMES 1751-1836 (85) 

Fourth president of the United States, and 
“Father of the Constitution.’’ 

At 76 became rector of the University of 
Virginia. : 

At 79 participated in the Virginia Constitu- 
tional Convention and wrote articles con- 
cerning the political questions of the day. 

The most important work of his later years 
was the preparation for publication of his 
notes on the Federal Constitutional Con- 
vention. 


Gay, S. H. James Madison. 1884. 
Hunt, Gaillard. Life of James Madison. 1902. 
MARKHAM, EDWIN 1852- (82) 

American poet. 

Retains his vigor at 82. 

In 1932 he wrote and dedicated to Franklin 
D. Roosevelt a poem entitled ‘“‘The For- 
gotten Man.”’ 

Since 74 he has published: The Book of Poe- 
try (edited), The Ballad of the Gallows, 
New Poems: Eight Songs at Bighty. 


Stidger, W. L. Edwin Markham. 1933. 


MARSHALL, JOHN 1755-1835 (80) 
American jurist. 
Wrote 36 decisions rendered by the Supreme 
Court, between 46 and 80. 


Beveridge, A. J. Life of John Marshall. 4v. 
1916-19. 


MASARYK, THOMAS 1850- (84) 

President of the Czecho-Slovak Republic 
since 1918. 

Published The Making of a State at 75. 

As teacher, author, and statesman worked 
for the political union and moral education 
of the nation. Widely recognized both as a 
scholar and leader of his people. 


Street, C. J. C. Thomas Masaryk of Czecho- 
slovakia. 1930. 


MICHAEL ANGELO 1475-1564 (89) 
— Florentine painter, sculptor, and archi- 
ect. 
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Chief architect of St. Peter’s from 72 to 89, 
and was working on pians for St. Peter's 
at the time of his death. 

Continued his sculpture until the last. 


Symonds, J. A. Life of Michelangelo Buonar- 
roti, based on studies in the archives of 
the Buonarroti family at Florence. 2v. 1925. 

‘The most complete English life, of high 
literary and historical value.’’ 


MOORE, GEORGE 1852-1933 (80) 

Irish novelist and dramatist. — 

Published after 74: The Making of an Im- 
mortal (play), The Passing of the Essenes 
(play), and Aphrodite in Aulis, which he 
considered his best novel. oe 

He was editing and supervising an edition 
= “ complete works at the time of his 
eath. 


George Moore at 80. Living Age. 342:418-22. 


July 1932. 
Phelps, W. L. Conversations with George 
Moore. Yale Review n.s. 18:558-65. March 


1929. 
Wolfe, Humbert. George Moore. 1931. 


NEWTON, SIR ISAAC 1642-1727 (85) 

English mathematician and natural philos- 
opher. 

At 75, it is said, he was able, even after a 
busy day’s work, to solve difficult mathe- 
matical problems and to make new dis- 
coveries. 

At 83 he worked as hard as in middle life. 


Brewster, David. Memoirs of the Life, Writ- 
nee and Discoveries of Sir Isaac Newton. 
“The great classic.’’ 
Brodetsky, Selig. Sir Isaac Newton; a Brief 
Account of his Life and Work. 1928. 
More, L. T. Isaac Newton. 1934. 


NIGHTINGALE, FLORENCE 1820-1910 (90) 

English hospital reformer and philanthropist, 
“the Angel of the Crimea.’’ 

Altho an invalid during the last years of 
her life, she exerted thru her sick-room 
interviews and her own staff of workers a 
great influence upon royal commissions and 
ministers. 

She wrote constantly, compiling reports and 
drawing up new schemes for reform. 


Cook, E. T. Life of Florence Nightingale 
2v. 1913; abridged, 1925. 
PALMERSTON, 


HENRY JOHN TEMPLE, 3d 

Viscount 1784-1865 (81) 

English statesman. 

Returned to the office of prime minister at 
75 and remained in power until his death. 


Ashley, Evelyn, ed. Life and Correspondence 
of Henry John Temple, Viscount Palmer- 
ston. 2v. 1879. 

‘The standard biography.’’ It was be- 
gun by Lord Dalling, but completed and 
edited by Evelyn Ashley. 

Guedalla, Philip. Palmerston, 1784-1865. 1927. 


PLATO 428-348 B.C. (80) 
Greek philosopher and founder of the Acad- 
emy in Athens. 
Was writing and teaching in Athens until 
his death. Cicero says he was occupied 
in writing at the very moment of his death. 


Field, G. C. Plato and his contemporaries: a 
study in fourth century life and thought. 
p.i-29. 1930. 

Hampden, R. D. 


Fathers of Greek philos- 
ophy. p.167-97. 


1862. 


RANKE, LEOPOLD VON 1795-1886 (91) 
German historian, founder of the modern 
historical school. 
Between 80 and 91 he wrote 12 volumes of 
a 2, of the World. 
The last teen years of his life were de- 
voted to research, authorship, and revision. 
Adams, H. B. Leo 
American Historica 
v.3, no.l. p.101-20. 


ld von Ranke. In 
Association Papers. 
1888. 
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SIR EDWARD ELGAR 


Who conducted an orchestra from his 
death-bed at 76 


ROOT, ELIHU 1845- (89) 

American lawyer and statesman. 

Published at 79 Men and Policies. 

Active in international peace movement since 
74. Member, Permanent Court of Arbi- 
tration at the Hague; president, Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace; repre- 
sented the United States at International 
Conference on Limitation of Armament, 
1921; member League of Nations Commit- 
tee of Experts to Revise World Court 
Statute, when 84: member of a council 
to help the National Economy League cut 
the cost of government, when 87 


Bowers, C. G. 


Elihu Root. Current History. 
33:498-502. Ja. 1931. 


Who’s Who in America. v.18. 1934-1935. 
SAINT SABNS, CHARLES CAMILLE 1835- 
1921 (86) 
French pianist, organist, conductor, com- 
poser, and author. 
An opera, an oratorio, and other composi- 


tions after 76. 
French representative at Panama-Pacific Ex- 
position at 80. ’ 
Played and conducted in public after 80. 


Hervey, Arthur. Saint-Saéns. 1921. 


Lyle, Watson. Camille Saint-Saéns, his Life 
and Art. 1923. 

SAINTSBURY, GEORGE, 1845-1933 (87) 
English critic and literary historian. 
Published after 74: Notes on a Cellar Door, 

A Scrapbook, A Second Scrapbook, Col- 
lected Essays and Papers, and A Last 
Scrapbook. 
Geget — at 80. Living Age. 327:547-3. 
a 5. 
Saintsbury. octogenarian. Nation. 121:615. 
Webster, A. B. George Saintsbury. 1933. 
SHAW, GEORGE BERNARD 1856- (78) 


Irish dramatist and critic. 

Since 74 published: What I Really Wrote 
About the War, Adventures of the Black 
Girl in Her Search for God, The Future of 
Political Science in America, an address 
delivered in New York near the close of 
an extensive tour; and a collection of plays 
consisting of “Too True to be Good,”’ 
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“Village Wooing,’’ and “On the Rocks,”’ 
published with characteristically long 
prefaces. 


international radio programs in 


1934. 
Still mentally keen at 78. 


Henderson, Archibald. 
boy and Prophet. 1932. 


= over 


Bernard Shaw, Play- 


SIMONIDES 556-468 B.C. (88) 
Greek lyric poet. 
Wonderful memory at 80. 


Won a prize for verse when over 80. 
At 81 mediator between Theron and Hiero, 


tyrant of Syracuse, at whose court he 
stayed. 

Smyth, H. W. Greek Melic Poets. p.301-8. 
1906. 


SOMERVILLE, MARY 1780-1872 (92) 
English writer on mathematics and physical 
science. 

Kept up her scientific activities and at 92 
could solve problems in higher algebra. 
Published Molecular and Microscopic Science 
after 86. Her last work was a revision 

of Theory of Differences. 
She displayed until the end a vigorous mind, 
patient spirit, and untiring industry. 


Somerville, Martha. Personal Recollections 
from PDarly Life to Old Age of Mary Somer- 
ville, with selections from her correspond- 
ease, by her daughter, Martha Somerville. 

io. 


SOPHOCLES 495-406 B.C. (89) 
Greek dramatist and tragic poet, called the 
“Attic Bee.’’ 
Produced ‘‘Philoctetus’’ and “Oedipus at 
Colonus” after 74. 
Collins, C. W. Sophocles. 1897. 


SOUSA, JOHN PHILIP 1854-1932 (77) 
American composer and bandmaster. 
Published Marching Along at 74. 
Died on tour. 


Sousa, John Philip. 


Marching Along. 1928. 
SWEDENBORG, EMANUEL 1688-1772 (84) 
Swedish scientist, philosopher, and mystic. 


After 74 published a number of theological 
books. The last and one of the most im- 
portant, entitled The True Christian Re- 
ligion, explains the Church as revealed 


by Swedenborg. 


Trobridge, George. Life of Emanuel Sweden- 
borg: his life, teachings and influence. 1919. 


TALLEYRAND-PERIGORD, Cc. M. 
1838 (84) 
French diplomat. 
Was ambassador to England and negotiated 
Quadruple Alliance of 1834 between France, 
England, Spain, and Portugal at the age 


de 1754- 


of 80. 

Still powerful at 84. 

Blennerhasset, Lady Charlotte. Talleyrand; 
translated by Frederick Clarke. 2v. 1894. 

McCabe, Joseph. Talleyrand, a Biographical 
Study. 1906. 


TENNYSON, ALFRED, ist Baron 1809-1892 (83) 

English poet. 

After the age of 74 he continued to revise 
his poems and wrote in addition: Locksley 
Hall Sixty Years After: The Foresters (a 
play); Demeter and Other Poems, includ- 
ing ‘‘Crossing the Bar.”’ 


Tennyson, H. T. Alfred, Lord Tennyson; a 
Memoir. 2v. 1897. 


THEOPHRASTUS 3872-287 B.C. (85) 
Greek philosopher and successor of Aristotle 
in the Peripatetic School. 
Presided over the Peripatetic School the last 
thirty-five years of his life. 
His greatest work, The Characters, was be- 
gun very late in life. 
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Gordon, G. S. Theophrastus and his Imi- 
tators. 1912. oe 
Zeller, Eduard Aristotle and the Earlier 
Peripatetics; translated by B. F. C. Cos- 
telloe and J. H. Muirhead. 1897. 
THIERS, ADOLPHE 1797-1877 (80) 
French statesman and historian. 


At 74 became president of the French Re- 
public and negotiated the treaty of peace 
with Germany in 1871. 

Was leader in the National Assembly, 1871- 


73. . 

Completed a book on scientific philosophy 
and wrote a summary of his political prin- 
ciples after 74. 


Le Goff, Francois. Life of Louis Adolphe 


Thiers; translated from the unpublished 
manuscript by Theodore Stanton. 1879. 
TITIAN 1477-1576 (99) 
Italian artist. 
Painted several portraits after 80: ‘‘Trans- 
figuration’’ and ‘‘Annunciation’’ at_ 90; 


between 94 and 98; 


“Battle of Lepanto”’ ; 
“Pieta’”’ at the time 


and was working on 
of his death. 


Miles, Henry. 
1905. 


The Later Work of Titian. 


VAN DEVANTER, WILLIS 1859- 
American jurist. : 
Associate justice of the Supreme Court since 


(75) 


1910. 

Pollard, J. P. Four new dissenters. New 
Republic. 68:62-3. S. 2, 1931. ; 
Wallen, T. C. The Supreme Court—nine 
mortal men. Literary Digest. 117:9+ April 

7, 1934. 
Who’s Who in America. v.18. 1934-1935. 
VAN DYKE, HENRY 1852-1933 (80) 
American author, diplomat, teacher, and 
clergyman. 
Published between 74 and 80: The Golden 
Key, Even unto Bethlehem (stories), Light 


my Candle, The Man behind the Book, 
Travel Diary of an Angler, Gratitude, and 
A Creelful of Fishing Stories (edited). 


Law, F. H. Modern great Americans. p.248- 
60. 1926. 
Mims, Edwin. The Van Dyke book (re- 


vised edition, 1920; see introduction by 

Maxwell Struthers Burt and story of Van 

Dyke's life by his daughter Brooke.) 
Who's Who in America. v.17. 1932-1933. 


VERDI, GIUSEPPE 1813-1901 
Italian composer. 


(88) 


“‘Othello’’ was composed at 74, and ‘Fal- 
staff,”’ at 80 

When about 85 produced: ‘Ave Maria,”’ 
‘“‘Laudi alla Virgine,’’ ‘“‘Stabat Mater,’’ ‘‘Te 
Deum,”’ and “Quattro Pezzi Sacri.’’ 


Toye, Francois. 

Works. 1931. 

‘‘Likely to remain the standard work on 
Verdi in English for a long time.” 


ver QUEEN OF ENGLAND 1819-1901 


Guiseppe Verdi; his Life and 


At 77 planned the program for 
celebration. 

Did not let up on her daily routine, cor- 
respondence, or supervision of the court. 
In her later years showed considerable in- 
terest in her Indian 


her Jubilee 


subjects and even 
undertook the study of Hindustani. 
Lee, Sidney. Queen Victoria. 1902. 
The authority. 
Strachey. Lytton. ueen Victoria. 1921. 


A masterpiece of writing. 
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VOLTAIRE, J. F. A. 1694-1778 (84) 

French author and free-thinker. 

At 80 was an active farmer and manufac 
turer, and interested in the public welfare 
of the region about him at Ferney. 

He wrote continuously. Published a tragedy, 
‘‘Trene,’’ at 83 


Aldington, Richard. Voltaire. 1925, 
‘‘Not a great biography, .. .’’ but “‘likely 
to remain the standard English short 
biography for many years.”’ 


WALTON, IZAAK 1593-1683 (90) 

English writer, known as author of The 
Compleat Angler, the last edition of which 
was finished at 83 

Wrote a life of George Herbert, the poet, at 
77, = a life of Bishop Robert Sanderson 
at 


Marston, R. B. Life of Izaak Walton. 1888. 
Nicholas, N. H. Life of Walton prefaced to 
the Complete Angler, 1836. 
"The standard biography’’ and the basis 
of later works. 


WATTS, GEORGE FREDERICK 1817-1904 
English painter and sculptor. 
“A patriarchal figure in full command of 
his powers and faculties up to the last.”’ 
Painted after 74: ‘‘She shall be called woman 
(Eve), “Sic transit,’’ ‘‘For he had great 
possessions,’’ “The outcast,”’ *‘Jonah,”’ 
**‘Love triumphant,”’ ‘“‘The court of death,’’ 


(87) 


and portraits of George Meredith, Max 
ee Lord Roberts and General Baden- 
owell. 


Bronze equestrian statue, ‘‘Physical energy,’’ 
representing Cecil Rhodes, and a statue of 
Tennyson for Lincoln's Inn, completed at 
85. 


Watts, Mrs. M. S. George Frederick Watts 


the Annals of an Artist's Life. 3v. 1912 
By his wife. 
WEBSTER, NOAH 1758-1843 (85) 

American lexicographer. 

The publication of The American Dictionary 
of the English Language in 1828 ‘was 
followed by increased activity’’ on Web 
ster’s part. He was constantly revising 


his spelling book and other works. At 82 
he completed an enlarged edition of his 
dictionary and was at work upon a further 
revision when he died. 


Ford, E. E. 


Notes on the Life of Noah 
Webster. 2v. 1912. 
By his granddaughter. 
Scudder, H. E. Noah Webster. 1881. 


WESLEY, JOHN 1703-1791 (88) 
English clergyman and founder of Methodism 
His physical activity was extraordinary. He 
was still preaching almost every day at 
88 and exerted a great influence over the 
Methodist Church until his death. 


Wesley, John. Journal. 4v. 1907. 


WILEY, HARVEY W. 1844-1930 (85) 
American chemist and pure food advocate 
From 68 until death was a contributing edi- 

tor of Good Housekeeping, in which ca- 
pacity he censored health advertisements 
and wrote articles on food and genera! 
health. 
After 75 published: Beverages and their Adul- 
terations, Health Readers for Schools, and 
other works. 


Wiley, H. W. An autobiography. 1930. 








Letters from An English Cousin 


This is one of a series of informal communications from England ap- 


pearing bi-monthly in the “Wilson Bulletin.” 


Our English correspondent 1s 


Frank M. Gardner, F.L.A., of the Kensal Rise Public Library, Kensal Rise, 
London, N.W. 10, and editor of “The Library Assistant,” offictal organ of the 


Association of Assistant Librarians. 


English librarians are invited to send 


material and photographs to Mr. Gardner for this department. 


ITT. 


Dear Friend: 


I have come to the conclusion that 
there is one thing, and one thing only, 
that rouses public interest in English 
librarianship. That subject is censorship. 
The small paragraph in the Westminster 
Public Libraries report, on which I com- 
mented in my last letter, provoked a 
brisk correspondence in the Times, the 
Spectator, Life and letters, and the 
Listener, which has only died down as I 
write. The library press joined in, and 
so many articles were received on the 
subject for The Library Assistant that 
I began to suspect that librarians kept 
an article by them for use when the old 
old subject should be raised again. While 
the attack is always the same, the de- 
fence changes, being made on an ever 
widening moral basis. The press dis- 
cussion produced a few new ideas, one 
of the most interesting being a theory 
put forward by a contemporary that 
public libraries were founded not for 
any educational purpose, but “to do 
something to prevent man from brood- 
ing over the wrongs he suffered in the 
middle of the nineteenth century.” Tho 
it is doubtful whether man suffered more 
wrongs then than in any other century, 
I should like to think that the circuses 
did come before the bread; but from 
what I have seen of early stock lists of 
public libraries, and my recollections of 
a building in which one great English 
provincial library was founded, I am 
inclined to think that as a remedy for 
brooding, the first public libraries were 
hardly effective. This theory was put 
forward in reply to the old argument 
that since public libraries are educa- 
tional institutions, they should remove 
any necessity for censorship by not 
stocking any novels under ten years old. 
A pleasing recognition of the fact that 
what shocks one generation will be baby 


food to the next. But why do people 
worry about why public libraries were 
founded and what they should circu- 
late? If some day a library genius 
arises who can tell why people read 
books, and what sort of people read 
particular kinds of books, we may begin 
to apply censorship and encouragement 
with some confidence, but at present the 
only tape measure we can apply is a 
literary one. If a librarian says a book 
is trash, he has no right to mean that 
it is anti-social, immoral, or irreligious 
trash, but only that it is so crudely writ- 
ten as to have no value as writing. And 
even then—but this is a spiral of talk 
that goes on for ever. Of only one thing 
I am certain, that it is difficult enough 
trying to measure books by some liter- 
ary standard without dragging in any 
others. There was a book published last 
year called The Postman Always Knocks 
Twice, which sickened while it fascin- 
ated me. I would condemn it on both 
moral and social grounds, but why 
should I arrogate to myself the right? 
As a book it was vivid, arresting, excit- 
ing... it went into the library. 

The library genius I spoke of might 
find a starting point for his enquiry in a 
little pamphlet I have just been reading, 
called, A Century of Best-Sellers, com- 
piled by Desmond Flower for the Na- 
tional Book Council. It is an annotated 
selection of the most popular novel each 
year between 1829 and 1929. It is often 
said by our advanced critics that a best- 
seller is necessarily a bad book, but the 
surprising thing about this list is not the 
number of bad books it contains, but 
the number of good ones. It would also 
be difficult to prove from it another 
favorite assertion (of which I have often 
been guilty), that general taste is declin- 
ing. The best-seller for 1831 was Mrs. 
Gore’s Mothers and Daughters, and for 
the following year Robert Ward’s De 
Vere. Of neither of these books have I 
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ever seen a copy, so that if time is a 
judge, their value is little more than The 
Sheik. The only thing to be deduced 
from this pamphlet is that public taste 
has no trend whatever, flitting from 
flower to flower without any foreknowl- 
edge of what it wants to sip. If the abso- 
lutely first-rate is eschewed (the only 
first-rate best-seller mentioned is Pick- 
wick), there is no difference between the 
second-rate and the fifth, to the best- 
seller public. The Jungle Book is fol- 
lowed by The Sorrows of Satan, and 
Adam Bede by Eric, or Little by Little. 
Theme has evidently nothing to do with 
it—Lady Audley’s Secret was a best- 
seller in 1862 and Alice in Wonderland 
in 1865, and manner has nothing to do 
with it—the stickily sentimental Sorrell 
and Son is followed by Gentlemen Prefer 
Blondes, which whatever else it may be, 
is not sentimental. There is only one 
clue to the choice of a best-seller, so far 
as I can see, and that is the factor of 
zest. All thru this list one feels that 
every book is a book the author has 
enjoyed writing, however badly he 
writes, or however well. 

I wonder whether you have in Amer- 
ica any equivalent to the society which 
produced this pamphlet—The National 
Book Council? If not, you should have, 
for this association of booksellers, pub- 
lishers, librarians, and authors is doing a 
lot of useful work for the promotion of 
reading and the wider distribution of 
books—its avowed objects. It is also, 
incidentally, doing a lot to break down 
the antagonism which used to exist in 
England between the various profes- 
sions concerned with books. Some 
traces of it still exist—one still finds li- 
brarians who are convinced that all 
booksellers are rogues and booksellers 
who are equally convinced that the 
world would be better off without public 
libraries, but there is much desirable 
cooperation today which would not have 
been possible a few years ago. Shef- 
field, as perhaps you know, has in its 
new library cooperated with publishers 
to hold a permanent exhibition of fine 
editions of children’s books. This 
“Teachers and parents collection” is 
housed in the children’s library, and I 
am told that about Christmas as many 
as fifty people a day were visiting it, 
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which should be a boon to booksellers 
in the town. Another commendable prac- 
tice which is increasing is that of men- 
tioning publisher and price in lists of 
books in library bulletins. This,has been 
adopted in “Recommended Books,” the 
new supplement to the Library Assist- 
ant, and since “Recommended Books” in 
the three months of its existence has al- 
ready reached a circulation of 10,000 
copies, and most of the books in it are 
within reach of the purse of the ordinary 
reader, some benefit to booksellers and 
publishers should accrue. “Recommended 
Books,” by the way, is a small four page 
pamphlet which has been started by the 
Library Assistant as an experimental 
cooperative bulletin. Any public library 
may purchase copies for circulation to 
readers, with its own name on the cover. 
Ten non-fiction books are reviewed each 
month—not necessarily the ten best 
books, but the ten most likely to interest 
and help the general readers. It was 
felt that in the welter of books now 
being published (I see that the book 
production figures for 1934 are again a 
record) some sort of central guidance 
was becoming necessary, and tho “Rec- 
ommended Books” is no more than 
a nucleus round which an authoritative 
and expert central bureau may be built 
up, the response has been encouraging. 
Talking of guidance, has anyone yet 
made an enquiry into the effect the 
vogue for films adapted from books is 
having on adult reading? I notice that 
whenever such a film appears locally, 
there is an immediate demand for the 
book, which does not die down for 
weeks, while the appearance of an his- 
torical film causes a definite demand for 
books on the period. After the produc- 
tion of Henry VIII, there was a run on 
books dealing with the Tudor period in 
English history which even now, nearly 
a year after, is noticeable. If someone 
tabulated the names of the people who 
read, say, David Copperfield after the 
film appears, and followed up their read- 
ing afterwards, the results might be in- 
teresting. Still more interesting would 
it be to note the effect of the film on 
the reading of children. Personally, I 
am of the opinion that eventually the 
book will come second to the film as an 
(Continued on page 324) 








Correlating the School Libraries 
By Katharine Shields 





TEACHING THE LIBRARY IDEA TO SHOOT 
Colorful wall friezes, flowering plants, and a sunny book-filled room make this 
elementary library at the Frank B. John school in Salisbury, N.C., a place of pride 
and joy to its small patrons. 


WE used to teach library science ex- 

clusively in the high school—in- 
flicting it, as a sort of orientation 
measure, upon new and _ bewildered 
freshmen, to whom the intricacies of the 
card catalog were as incomprehensible 
as the Rosetta stone—altho we fondly 
impressed upon them that the catalog, 
too, was a key by which they might 
unlock and interpret the resources of the 
library. They came to us at stated 
periods, shepherded by a teacher; they 
obediantly took notes of such complexi- 
ties as the Dewey Decimal system, the 
importance of an index, the meaning of 
“see” and “see also” references, and 
explored into the larger mystery of 
analytic entries. Because they listened 
attentively and recited answers gibly 
enough when interrogated, we supposed, 
of course, that a full working knowledge 
of the library was theirs. Experience— 
a sad teacher—was later to prove that 
lectures may be heard and not assimi- 
lated; that even contract work in the 
library itself may not stand its owner 


in good stead. The crux of the whole 
perplexing matter is, of course, that 
they are herded too quickly over the 
assigned library lessons. Even the most 
conscientious librarian cannot give per- 
sonal attention to the troubles and diffi- 
culties of nearly four hundred freshmen, 
especially within the narrow limit of one 
week’s program. And the children them- 
selves are so busy learning the lesson 
for the next day that they have no time 
to test their previous knowledge with 
practical library problems relating to 
their different studies. Consequently the 
work does not carry over into the rest of 
their school life. The librarian may not 
discover this void until these same fresh- 
men are juniors; but sooner or later 
she is forced to admit that the lessons of 
their freshman year have not proved the 
open sesame to all library knowledge; 
and that the average junior and senior 
are woefully ignorant of any library tool 
beyond the dictionaries and encyclo- 
pedias. 
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After several years of struggling with 
the same recurrent problem, I am find- 
ing that it is no longer a problem—mir- 
aculously, as it were, library facts are 
beginning to stay with the incoming 
hordes of new students, and my only 
duty is the enrichment of these same 
facts thruout the course of their high 
school years. I claim no credit for the 
radical change that has come about; 
like a good many other wonder-cures it 
rests upon an entirely human foun- 
dation. That foundation is the elemen- 
tary school library and the junior high 
school library course—a recent innova- 
tion in our town, but one of the most 
worth while bits of school work at- 
tempted in late. years. A child who 
literally grows up among books, is bound, 
thru constant repetition and application, 
to» get certain’ necessary library facts 
firmly embedded ‘in his mind—facts that 
are automatic by the time he reaches 
high school age. Instead of an intensive 
week of trying to assimilate strange new 
facts in an atmosphere so new and un- 
tried that it tends to bewilder the child 
still fresh from the sheltered, individual 
existence of the grade school, there is a 
gradual and perfectly natural step up 
from one library to another. The only 
difference is in the size of the room; 
the routine is apparently the same to 
which he is accustomed. 


In our small town of seventeen 
thousand or more people there are four 
elementary schools, the junior high 


school, and the senior high school. The 
nucleus of enjoyable school life in each 
of these buildings is its library. Cer- 
tainly they are the most attractive spots 
and therefore the pride of the youngsters 
who own them. For the children do own 
them. It is not merely that the books 
are theirs by virtue of their school mem- 
bership, but that they are taught to care 
for the library themselves. Flowers, 
the aquarium, the shelving of books, 
pasting of pockets and date slips, putting 
up display posters—the care of all these 
represents activities in which the chil- 
dren may engage. But do we teach them 
library methods in the elementary 
grades? Yes, to a certain degree. They 
learn how to find books on the shelves, 
how to have a book properly charged 
and discharged, the rules concerning how 
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long to keep a book, the payment of 
fines, how to handle and care for a 
book, and how to find articles in the 
dictionary or encyclopedia. Library 
clubs are an enjoyable feature of this 
phase of school life. 

Then they graduate into the glory and 
dignity of the junior high school. Here 
the library becomes a veritable class- 
room, plus the familiar reading haunt of 
the old days. “Library methods” (altho 
we do not use that technical term) is 
duly entered upon their course of study, 
and they begin weekly lessons on how to 
use the library. In an enrollment of only 
three or four hundred, the librarian is 
able to plan for definite class periods 
with small groups—an undertaking im- 
possible with the senior high school li- 
brarian who deals with a thousand boys 
and girls. This specialized, weekly lesson 
period with small groups permitting of 
individual guidance lays the foundation 
for all future library needs. It is, to my 
mind, one of the most important pieces 
of work that the junior high school is 
developing. Its idea is fundamentally 
sound: it uses the force of constant 
repetition plus constant application thru- 
out a school year to instill basic library 
principles—an ideal method for impart- 
ing lasting knowledge of any kind. That 
the knowledge remains and carries over 
next year into the high school has been 
successfully proven. The freshmen who 
came to us this past year were the first 
to have had previous library instruction. 
Such eager, wide awake, responsible 
readers they were! The Dewey Decimal 
system, the card catalog, the vertical 
file, the reserve shelf, and the atlas case 
were old and experienced friends to 
them. There only remained the reference 
books, many of which they had never 
seen. It was a pleasure to teach them. 

Some one might ask just what is 
taught them in the junior high school 
library ‘course. Well, all basic library 
helps, plus reading guidance and refer- 
ence study habits. The year’s work em- 
braces the care and make-up of the 
book; a brief history of books; how to 
use the various parts of a book; the 
Dewey Decimal classification; how to 
use the card catalog, stressing the au- 
thor, title, subject and see references 
(analytics are left for the high school 
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THE HIGH SCHOOL LIBRARIES OF SALISBURY, N. C. 
The Junior high school library (above) has a large glass-partitioned conference room 
adjoining the main reading room. Here are taught the weekly library lessons that are 
an essential part of the school curriculum. The Senior high school library (below) 
is the heart of school life—a sort of central laboratory for all classroom work. 
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course) ; the use of the dictionary and 
encyclopedia; the value and use of the 
vertical file and the Readers’ Guide ; and 
finally, drill upon drill concerning how to 
read for reference and how to take 
notes. I am personally convinced that 
this last item is one of the most neces- 
sary of all, yet it is a bit of work 
neglected by the majority of teachers, 
as evinced by the fact that a high school 
student usually copies an encyclopedia 
article word for word for as long as time 
and cramped finger muscles will allow. 


Do not form the idea that these les- 
sons are given as concisely as I have 
listed them. Therein lies the fault of 
the “Freshmen library week” that was 
once in vogue in our high school. The 
librarian who undertakes to teach li- 
brary science must have infinite under- 
standing of the child mind and infinite 
patience. It may take several week’s 
study and explaining before the idea of 
the card cata’og clicks together as a unit 
in the mind of the child, but once com- 
pletely understood there is little likeli- 
hood that he will forget it. Also, the 
ability to recognize an author entry is of 
secondary importance to the ability to 
recognise the catalog as an invaluable 
ally—the one sure source of all knowl- 
edge. A week of intensive drill may fix 
author, title, and subject cards in the 
child’s mind without ever carrying over 
into practical application in use of the 
catalog itself. The truth, of course, is 
that children don’t grasp (in a few 
lectures) the why and wherefore of the 
adult sounding names, such as call num- 
ber, author letter, title and page refer- 
ence, and they are too timid to ask. They 
find the card in the catalog and are 
unable to reason further than that— 
impossible tho it may sound. The idea 
of following up this information by a 
search of the shelves has to be learned 
thru drill with the various individuals. 
That is just where the junior high 
school course is needed. Small numbers, 
weekly lesson periods, eager children, 
and constant practical drill, drill, drill, 
is the only solution to the problem. 

But the abrupt change from the 
junior to the senior high school—does 
it not confuse a child, after all? It 
might, if we waited to the beginning of 
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the school year to introduce him to his 
new environment. To meet this diffi- 
culty we planned a series of “visits” 
toward the end of the last school year. 
The same study groups that had made 
up the junior high school library class 
were conducted on a personal tour of 
the high school library. Their own libra- 
rian was in attendance ; I was merely the 
hostess. The library was completely 
their own—they had time to browse 
about it at will, to explore our card 
catalog, our vertical file, magazine stor- 
age shelves, picture collection, and ref- 
erence books. They asked questions as 
fast as I could answer them; we dis- 
cussed the necessity of the few library 
regulations that they would observe next 
year. Note taking was much in evi- 
dence, due, as I later learned, to an 
approaching theme about their visit. 

Library lessons will not cease with 
their advent to the senior high school. 
There yet remain the general and spe- 
cialized reference books that await them, 
ready to give invaluable aid on any 
subject; they have not yet exhausted 
the resources of the card catalog; they 
now begin to put the Readers’ Guide 
into personal use in debate work and 
other timely assignments ; they will have 
opportunity to study the thirty-odd peri- 
odicals to which we subscribe; and as 
approaching seniors they will learn the 
process of bibliography making, prepara- 
tory to writing the long term papers re- 
quired of them. And we, in turn, pro- 
mote them into the larger and more 
specialized field of the college and uni- 
versity library, with its complex library 
procedure and routine. Our one aim is 
that this foundation of basic library 
science, so patiently inculcated from 
earliest school days, may stand them in 
good stead. The same tools will be 
there: the card catalog, tho grown to 
large proportions; the books inaccessible 
in the many-floored stacks; the refer- 
ence books filling a room of their own— 
but all of them to be used in the same 
old way. If the students have learned 
how to find information for themselves 
in high school and pre-high school days, 
their knowledge will not fail them in 
college. 
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MATHEWS, BASIL JOSEPH. The Jew and the 
000 GENERAL WORKS world ferment. 192p $1.50 Friendship press 
BREWER, REGINALD. Delightful diversion. | (Ready) 
$3 Macmillan (Feb.) 296 Jewish question 
090 Book collecting A stimulating book about Jews discussing their 
This book is eminently fitted to make book | Present situation, their heritage and their hopes. 
lovers acquainted with the plentiful pleasures of | Analyzes the causes of anti-Semitism and 


strives for a solution in a Christian approach to 


book collecting, for the author combines knowl- ’ : : 
» world’s most difficult problems. (See 


edge and the ability to impart in well organized one of the 


fashion the whole process of becoming a biblio- | STC for other books by same author) 
maniac. ‘Book collecting,’’ says Mr Brewer, 

‘is not, as popularly supposed, reserved for ‘the 

favored few with fat pocketbooks; nor does it 300 SOCIAL SCIENCES 


demand a devotion to musty volumes of bygone 
days. You can taste of its delights even though SCHIAVO, GIOVANNI. italians in America be- 


yours be a pauper’s purse, and can qualify as fore the Civil War. 399p $5 Vigo press, 2 
a genuine bibliophile without even stepping out Rector st., N.Y. (Ready) 
of the twentieth century.’’ Contains references 325.245 Italians in the United States 


on many bibliographical matters, including a list 
of over six hundred American first editions with 
dates of publication, essential points, and aver- 
age current values. (See Huntting list) 


A scholarly, well written and authentic history 
of the Italians who helped build the United 
States of America. Valuable reading for stud- 
ents of American history and for Americans of 
Italian origin who wish to be informed on the 


part Italians have played in the history of our 
100 PHILOSOPHY country. Synoptic table and 47 page bibliog- 
SEABURY, KATHARINE. Fun of having chil. | "Phy. (See BRD Jan. 35) 


dren, 176p $1.75 Lothrop (Jan. 25) : t 
136.7 Children—Management. Child study | °OQCM: tooo eee aa age itd, Melbourne 


Publication postponed from September. See 332.2 Victoria, Australia. State savings bank 


eae a The history of the Bank as unfolded in these 
pages, is interwoven with important events in 
VAN KEUREN, FLOYD. Outfitting for spiritual the lives of the people. The author has not 
marriage. 198p $1.75 Morehouse (Feb. 15) considered it irrevelant to dwell on some of the 
173.1 Marriage important economic and financial events which 


. serve as an interesting background for the story 
A book on getting and staying married through of the Bank itself. 

— psychology, sociology, and religion. A 
manual for couples about to be married, a sound ‘ ‘ 
study book for classes in home-making, parent- | JEROME. HARRY. Mechanization in industry. 


hood, and family relations. Discusses personal 484p $3.50 Nat. bur. of economic research 


equipment for marriage, dynamic love, the en- (Ready) 
gagement, the marriage, facing facts, playmates 338.4 Machinery in industry 
and work-mates, techniques for troubled people, Social and economic effects of the increasing 
children, and customary etiquette for weddings use of machinery. The author is Professor 
Non-sectarian. of Economics at the University of Wisconsin. 
NICHOLS, EGBERT RAY and BACCUS, 
200 RELIGION JOSEPH, eds. Arms and munitions. (Uni- 
WILSON, JESSE R., ed. and comp. Men and versity debaters’ help book, v. 1) 208p $2 Noble 
women of far horizons. 224p $1 Friendship (Ready) 
press (Ready) 341.3 Firearms industry and trade. Muni- 
266 Missions. Missionaries tions ‘ 
Brief sketches by and about missionaries, re- Detailed analysis of the question; Arguments 


vealing the spirit, purpose, and significance of for both affirmative and negative sides; Over 

the missionary movement. thirty articles directly bearing upon the subject; 

, Comprehensive bibliography. 

LEVINTHAL, ISRAEL HERBERT. Judaism: 
an ana and an interpretation. 286p $2.50 | WHIPPLE, SIDNEY BEAUMONT. The Lind- 
Funk (Ready) bergh crime. about 320p il $1 Blue ribbon bks. 

296 Jews—Religion (Probably Feb.) 
Treats of the fundamentals of Judaism—the 343 Lindbergh, Charles Augustus, 1930-1932 
distinctive features that make Judaism “the liv- | An historical account of the kidnapping of 
ing soul of the Jewish people.’’ Charles A. Lindbergh, Junior, from the com- 
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mitting of the crime to the verdict of the jury 
in the case of the State of New Jersey vs. 
Bruno Richard Hauptmann. The book is entirely 
original, the author having prepared the manu- 
script from an expertly directed investigation. 
An altogether uncolored history of what has 
been described as “‘the crime of the century”’ 
and entirely free from sensationalism. The final 
chapters will be written on the scene of the 
trial, and the book published immediately after- 


ward. 
500 SCIENCE 


EDDINGTON, SIR ARTHUR STANLEY. New 
Pathways in science. il $2.50 Macmillan (Feb.) 
— Physics—Philosophy. Science—Philos- 
opny 
In this new book Sir Arthur Eddington ex- 
plores some of the new avenues which modern 
theory has opened up. He writes with par- 
ticular brilliance on the philosophical implica- 
tions of the modern theories of the universe. 
The book deals with such topics as the end of 
the world, the decline of determinism, proba- 
bility, the expanding universe, and criticisms 
and controversies which have centered around 
the diverse views concerning the nature of the 
universe. By the author of Nature of the 
Physical World, etc. (See STC; Huntting list) 


600 USEFUL ARTS 


GUTMAN, JACOB. Modern drug encyclopedia 


and therapeutic guide. 1393p $7.50 Hoeber 
(Ready) 

615 Drugs. Therapeutics 

A presentation of 8160 modern, non- 


pharmacopeal, medicinal preparations. Designed 
to meet the demand of the progressive physician 
for information concerning the most modern 
therapeutic agencies, it presents without bias or 
comment all the popular non-pharmacopeal 
preparations and other remedies found useful in 
the treatment of disease. The comprehensive 
Index is arranged in three sections—Distributors, 
Drug and Therapeutic, thus to assure con- 
venience and rapidity in locating a desired drug, 
disease or other topic. Kept up-to-date by the 
New Mo Drugs supplement which is dis- 
tributed free every three months. 


and DE- 
Lazy colon. 


CAMPBELL, CHARLES MILTON, 
TWILLER, ALBERT KNECHT. 
290p $1 Blue ribbon bks. (Feb. 15) 

616.34 Constipation 


A reprint of a ‘book first published in 1924. A 
practical, helpful and _ scientifically accurate 
book about constipation, its cause and its cures. 


MacDOUGALL, MRS ALICE (FOOTE). Alice 
Foote MacDougall’s cook book. $2.50 Lothrop 
(April 8) 

641.5 Cookery 
Publication postponed from October. See Wil- 
fice) Bulletin for October 1934. (See Huntting 

s 


BIRTLES, T. G. Signwriting. 
ser., no. 8) 35c Studio (Feb.) 
659.1 Advertising cards. Lettering 
_With the aid of this little book the numerous 
pitfalls which lead to disaster can easily be 
avoided and anyone who will take a little trouble 
can produce a creditable result. 


(Hours of leisure 


700 FINE ARTS 


GARDENS and gardening, 1935; 
gardening annual; ed. by F. A. 
$4.50; pa $3.50 Studio (Feb.) 

712 Gardens. Gardening—Yearbooks 
Fourth annual issue, with over 200 illustrations 
and an added feature this year of color plates. 

There are sections on practical subjects dealing 


the Studio 
Mercer. il 
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with small and large gardens. A book of lasting 
value and extreme beauty, it stands out above 
all others. 


LOCKWOOD, SARAH M. Decoration. 198p i! 


$3.50 Doubleday, Doran (Ready) 
747 House decoration 

This book covers the history of decorative 
sources, illustrating with line cuts the typical 
features of each period. Jacobean, Georgian, 
French, Colonial, Modern—whatever the favorite 
style, Decoration gives its background and the 
key to its achievement. Contains a chronological 
chart of decorative periods. By the author of 
Antiques. (See STC; Huntting list) 


GROVE, SIR GEORGE. Grove’s dictionary of 
music and musicians. 6v il $18 (Sold in sets 
only) Macmillan (Feb. 26) 


780.3 Music—Dictionaries. 
tionaries 
Recognized as the standard work of references 
in the English language on every aspect of the 
art, science, and history of music. The popular 
edition is now issued at a greatly reduced price. 
Contains all the material in the latest $40.00 edi- 
tion and is identical with it, except that the 
twenty-five color plates in that edition are here 
printed in black and white. Well bound in six 
volumes, the last volume being the American 
Supplement. (See Mudge, Guide to Reference 
Books; Huntting list) 


Musicians—Dic- 


GREEN, DANA SAINTSBURY. Puppet making. 

(Hours of leisure ser., no. 7) 35c Studio (Feb.) 

791.5 Puppet plays 

The materials required for making the puppets 
can mostly be found in the “rag bag,"’ or among 
the things which have already served their 
proper purpose in another connection. No spe- 
cial artistic talent is necessary either in making 
or in manipulating them. 


800 LITERATURE 


THOMAS, LOWELL. Tall stories. 245p $1 Blue 


ribbon bks. (Feb. 15) 
817 American wit and humor 

A reprint of a book first published in 1931. 
The collection contains stories told by the author 
over the radio, supplemented by further stories 
sent in by members of his audience from all 
parts of the country. (See BRD 1931; Huntting 
list) 


900 HISTORY 


LYONS, EUGENE. Moscow carrousel. 370p i! 


$3.50 Knopf (Feb.) 
914.73 Moscow—Description 

A real human interest book about Russia. The 
author was United Press correspondent in Mos- 
cow for six years. He gives us here the results 
of his experiences and his impressions. It is a 
“merry-go-round” of Moscow—of all its people, 
famous and unknown, great and ignoble, and of 
the complex life of the city. (See Huntting list) 


KISCH, EGON ERWIN. 280p 
il $3 Knopf (Feb. 4) 
915.8 Asia, Central—Description and travel 


A vivid, informal picture of life today in the 
age-old romantic a once ruled by Genghis 
Khan and Tamerlane. hese ancient regions in 
Asia were only a few years ago primitive, agri- 
cultural scenes, but they are now undergoing 
startling transformations. The entire territory 
is part of the Soviet Union and is being intro- 
duced to industrialism and the machine age. 
The author, a great reporter, long famous in 
Europe, describes intimately and in terms of 


Changing Asia. 
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human situations, the sharp clash between the 
old and the new, against a background of the 
harsh yet beautiful countryside. It is a signifi- 
cant book on a little-known subject. (See Hunt- 
ting list) 


MAILLART, ELLA K. Turkestan solo. 
$3.50 Putnam (Feb. 21) 


320p il 


915.84 West Turkestan—Description and 
travel 
The author writes with raciness and good 


humor of an expedition, beset with difficulties, 
to an almost inaccessible portion of the globe. 
Her journey, possible only for one knowing 
Russian, occupied from July 1932 to January 
1933, and many thousands of miles were tra- 
versed in or on every variety of transport or 
beast. She wandered in the land of the Kirghiz 
which lies between the Tien Shan or Celestial 
Mountains and the Kizil Kum or Red Sands 
which border the eastern shores of the Sea of 
Aral, and one of the most trying of her experi- 
ences was her fifteen days’ journey on camel- 
back across the desert in piercing cold, de- 
pendent solely on the provisions she carried with 
her. She was, incidentally, the first European 
to attempt to cross this five hundred miles of 
waterless steppe. (See Huntting list) 


GWYNN, STEPHEN. Mungo Park, and the 
— of the Niger. 261p il $3.50 Putnam (Feb. 
14) 


916.6 Park, Mungo. Africa—Discovery and 
exploration 

Mungo Park, a young Scottish doctor, was 

sent to Africa in 1795 to discover the course 


of the Niger and make contact with the popu- 


lous cities on its bank. Traveling where his 
European name was a danger rather than a 
protection, Park succeeded after incredible 


hardships, and his Travels had a huge success. 
But the problem was still unsolved: how to 
enter the Niger from the sea. In 1805 he re- 
turned to his venture with an armed escort, 
built a boat on the Niger, and losing nearly all 
his company, navigated it for 1,000 miles. The 
story of how his work was completed is hardly 
less romantic than his own—conceded to be one 
of the most stirring tales of true adventure of 
all time; Mr. Gwynn traces the whole story 
from its beginnings to its close in our own day. 


SOUTH American handbook, 1935; ed. by H. 
Davies. about 630p $1 Wilson (Feb.) 
918 Latin America. South America 
The eleventh annual issue of this useful year- 
book, which is a guide to the countries and 
resources of Latin-Amerirca, inclusive of South 
and Central America, Mexico and Cuba. 


JOHNS, FRED. Australian biographical dic- 
tionary. 386p 21s Macmillan & co. Itd., Mel- 
bourne 


920.094 Australia—Biography 

A reference work, compiled by the author of 
Notable Australians and Who’s Who im Au- 
stralia, which should prove a useful addition to 
American libraries. fr Johns died when the 
dictionary was nearly ready to publish, but his 
work was fortunately left in such shape that 
his able friend, Mr Roach, found it possible to 
complete the book. The biographies cover both 
dead and living Australians. 


CLARK, GROVER. Great wall crumbles. 

Macmillan (Feb. 12) 

951 China 

A concrete, vivid picture of China set against 
the background of the past. The author de- 
scribes the China of the Chinese: the family- 
clan, the village, the guild, the government; 
fundamental ideas of justice, of society, etc. He 


il $3 
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tells of economic China and the new position 
China is coming to occupy in international trade 
and finance. Under cultural China, he tells of 
the “‘literary renaissance,’’ of developments in 
education, in religion, in philanthropy. Under 
political China he discusses the present ‘‘five 
power government” and the Kuomintang, Chi- 
nese “communism,’’ the student government, 
etc. Mr Clark makes clear what China’s emer- 
gence into world affairs means and why certain 
problems have developed in her relations with 
other nations. (See Huntting list) 


REVUSKY, ABRAHAM. Jews in Palestine. 390p 

il $3.50 Vanguard press (Ready) 

956.9 Palestine. Jews in Palestine 

Gives a complete description of contemporary 
activities and developments in Palestine and 
offers a clear and interesting panorama of the 
various phases of Jewish work there. (See 
Huntting list) 


BIOGRAPHY 


LONG, MRS GABRIELLE MARGARET VERE 
(CAMPBELL). Mary, queen of Scots, by Mar- 
jorie Bowen, pseud. 480p $3.50 Putnam (Feb. 
14) 

B or 92 Mary Stuart, queen of the Scots 
“Let us endeavor in the space and with the 
abilities at our command to see if we can find 
the truth of this long-dead Mary Stewart, the 
woman who certainly did not know that she 
was going to be either saint, martyr, or heroine, 


who could not have been aware of her own 
legend. What was she like as she lived and 
moved in France, Scotland and England three 


hundred years ago. Is it possible to so recon- 
struct her life, her actions, her likeness, that the 
she 


reader may, for himself, judge of what 
was?’’—Extract from the author's Foreword. 
(See Huntting list) 


NATIONAL cyclopzedia of American biography. 
Current volume D. 4853p il $15 White, J. + 
(Ready) 

920 United States—Biography 

Current volume “D’’ is the fourth volume of 
the living series and contains biographies of 
contemporary American statesmen, jurists, au- 
thors, educators, churchmen, scientists, indus- 
trialists, financiers and others, who are “doing 
the work and moulding the thought of the pres- 
ent time.” Its subjects are chiefly official 

Americans viz., office holders in Washington, 

J. $. senators, state governors, chief justices 

of the highest courts (state and nation), college 

presidents, ambassadors and ministers to for- 
eign countries, church officials, and presidents 
of national organizations in literature, the arts 
and the sciences, 


STUART, FRANCIS. Things to live for. $2.50 
Macmillan (Feb. 19) 
B or 92 
The author is rightly looked upon both in 
England and in America as one of the most 
individual and interesting of the under-thirty- 


five generation of novelists. Here, for a moment, 
he turns from fiction to the stuff from which 
fiction is made—the strange, exciting, beautiful 
and tragic experiences he has had—bringing 
down an airplane by moonlight into a tiny field, 
watching from his cell a political execution in a 
prison yard, kneeling in a Grotto at Lourdes at 
four on a September morning, buying and run- 
ning horses at the great Irish races; sitting 
alone writing in a tiny shack, talking long and 
excitedly with friends in a Dublin restaurant, 
falling in love ‘‘so that life shone and sang.”’ 
(See Authors Today and Yesterday) 
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TCHERNAVIN, VLADIMIR. I! speak for the 
silent: prisoners of the Soviets. 368p il $2.50 
Hale, Cushman @& Flint (Feb. 9) 


B or 92 Prisons—Russia. Secret service— 
Russia 


The husband of the author of Hscape From 
the Soviets reveals the inside story of the 
astounding activities of the GPU together with 
the horrible tragedies which are coms enacted 
in prisons and concentration camps throughout 
the U.S.S.R. A timely and ogg ty revelation 
of Soviet secrets, told for the 
distinguished Russian scientist who gives 
through his own story a vivid picture of what 
happens behind the closed doors of the GPU. 
(See Huntting list) 


WILKINSON, CLENNELL. Prince Rupert the 
cavalier. 260p il $3 Lippincott (Feb. 21) 
B or 92 Rupert, prince 
A new and original appraisal of Prince Rupert 
as a cavalry leader and as a man, by the au- 
ed Nelson, Bonnie Prince Charlie, etc. (See 


FICTION 


ALBEE, GEORGE. 
Knopf (Feb. 18) 
A fine first novel—sharp and, witty, yet funda- 

mentally serious—by a young American writer. 

It is the story of a woman who had a Napo- 

leonic career in business and society—a story 

of our times. (See Huntting list) 


Not in a day. 310p $2.50 


CHASE, BORDEN. 
(Ready) 


An exciting novel of river-tunneling. The film 


East river. 288p $2 Crowell 


version will star McLaglen and Lowe. (See 
Huntting list) 
EPPES, ALLEN. Go West young maid. 


(Arcadia house publications) about 288p $2 
Godwin (Feb. 25) 


Nancy Conrad inherits a _ chicken farm. 
Forced to follow literally Horace Greeley’s 
advice, Nancy learns a lot about chickens and 
incidentally a lot about sincere love and real 


life values, free from all pretense and 
artificiality. 
LEWI, GRANT. Star of empire. 318p $2.50 


Vanguard press (Feb. 13) 


A moving novel of the middle West. The 
chief character is Jonathan Stark, a wealthy 
farmer—shrewd, witty, gallant, generous—who 
goes down to defeat with his head unbowed. 
A clean and exciting story. 


MORRIS, EDWIN BATEMAN. Or else a park 
bench. $2 Penn (Ready) 

The great newspaperman, Goldsborough, ob- 
tained the use of a number of abandoned farms 
upon which he placed those who had spent the 
final penny. Accidentally, Paul and Donna were 
placed in the same house. The working out of 
their problem carries a drab entanglement into 
a high plane of romance. (See Huntting list) 


LE FORT, GERTRUD, FREIIN VON. The Pope 
from the Ghetto, tr. by Conrad Bonacina. 
320p $2.50 Sheed (March 13) 

An historical novel by the author of The 

Veil of Veronica. Its theme is the conversion 

to Catholicism of the rich Jew Pierleone, and 
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the misery caused thereby to Roman Jewry, 
which was, however, to be avenged by the 
raising of his son to be anti-Pope, under the 
title of Anacletus IJ. At the end Pierleone 
himself returns to the faith of Israel, while 
eat brings about schism the 
Church. 


in 


WILSON, MARY 
$2 Penn (Ready) 


Julia Byrne was sweet and lovely even to 
impossible people—until they had served their 
purposes. A true product of Southern environ- 
ment, she had been taught that love is a de- 
lightful game but that her ultimate destiny was 
a “successful marriage.”” A fine portrayal of a 
beautiful and selfish woman who learns that 
tise) cannot be cut to pattern. (See Huntting 

st 


BADGER. Borrowed plumes. 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS 


HAMILTON, EDWIN 
boys. 345p il $3 Dodd 
680 Handicraft 


Fourteen crafts for boys from ten years up— 
carpentry, mask making, block printing, book- 
binding, leathercraft, tin-can craft, miniature 
modeling, trick ge wen ge soap sculpture, 
paper mosaic, plastic w modeling, art metal 
craft and wood carving. (See Huntting list) 


T. Popular 
(Ready) 


crafts for 


THORNDIKE, EDWARD LEE. Thorndike- 
Century junior dictionary. 970p il $1.32 Scott, 
Foresman (Ready) 


423 English language—Dictionaries 


A dictionary for children of the fourth 
through eighth grades. 23,281 words are ex- 
plained in ways which will make their mean- 
ings easily understood—by pictures, illustrative 
sentences, and simple definitions. Dr Thorn- 
dike’s frequency count of the 20,000 commonest 


words (Teachers’ Word Book) has largely de- 
termined the words in the dictionary and has 
provided an objective measure of simplicity in 
the definitions. 
REPRINTS 
Grove, Sir George. Grove’s Dictionary of 
Music and Musicians. 780.3 
Campbell, and Detwiller, A. K. Lazy 
colon. 616.34 
Thomas, L. Tall stories. 817 


KEY TO ABBREVIATIONS 


HUNTTING—Monthly list of ‘Selected titles 
worthy of consideration by any library’’ issued 
by the H. R. Huntting Co., Springfield, Mass. 
STC—Standard Catalog for Public Libraries 
BRD—Book Review igest 
BK!I—Booklist 
HCS—Standard Catalog for High School Li- 
braries 
cC—Children’s Catalog 

Order books described here thru the dealer 
from whom you usually buy books. 
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New Wilson Books 


PUBLICITY FOR PUBLIC LIBRA- 
RIES. Gilbert O. Ward. 2d edition, 
revised. In press. Price to be an- 
nounced. 


Originally published in 1924, and out of 
print for several years, its reappearance at this 
time, with many additions and revisions, 
makes this book in many respects a new 
work. Chapters have been re-written to meet 
conditions of today, and a new chapter has 
been added on the use of the radio in library 
publicity. A second appendix, new, covers 
specifications for built-in wall cases, and 
several new illustrations: have been added, 
making 27 in all for the volume. Chapter 
headings are 


1. Library publicity: its reasons and gen- 
eral conduct 

2. The public: study of the community 

3. The public: notes on its psychology 

4. Analyzing the library 

5. The library message: some forms 

6. The library message: its expression 

7. The library message: its psychology 

8. Mediums and methods: personal 

9. Radio 

10. Library publications 

11. Newspapers 

12. Signs and posters 

13. Displays and exhibits 

14, = direct and miscellaneous meth- 
ods 

15. Campaigns 

16. Statistics 

17. Library printing and printing economies 


App. 1: Suggested specifications for built- 
in wall cases 


App. 2: Selected references 


WHO READS WHAT? Charles H. 
Compton. 116p. $1.25 postpaid. 


“This pomenising of circulation statistics is full 
of suggestions for librarians. The neighborhood sur- 
vey becomes a thing surprisingly alive when it is 
translated into expressions of individual likes and 
dislikes for books that have not only been circulated 
but obviously read with understanding and judgment. 
On the other hand, the library may become more real 
and less impersonal to the readers if they are occa- 
sionally asked to express their opinions of what the 
have read.”—Jennig FLexner, in Journal of Adult 
Education 


“Thoroly readable and interesting sidelights on 
book borrowers in general and a few in particular.”— 
St. Louis Globe-Democrat 

“A most interesting little volume. ... Mr. Comp- 
ton’s studies reveal one thing to the book-trade, and 
that is that if someone ever solves the problem of 
how to put good new books on the market cheaply, 
an entire new reading public will be available.”— 
Publishers’ Weekly 


ESSAY AND GENERAL LITERATURE 
INDEX: 1934 SUPPLEMENT. Marian 
Shaw, editor. x,211p. cloth. Sold as 
part of subscription—on the service 
basis. 

Indexes 3341 essays and articles in 188 vol- 
umes of collections of essays and miscellane- 
ous works. This first annual cumulation sup- 
plements directly the 1900-1933 foundation 
volume, and on its receipt, the semi-annual 
issue, published last July, should be discarded. 
The plan of indexing is identical with that 
in the foundation volume. The next supple- 
ment to be issued will be the semi-annual 
number to be published in July 10935. 


Debate Material 


On Questions Being Debated in 
1934-1935 


DEMOCRATIC COLLECTIVISM. Helen 
M. Muller. (Reference Shelf. Vol. IX. 
No. 10) goc. Ja. ’35. 

Question for debate: The general welfare 
of the people of the United States would be 
best promoted by democratic collectivism. 
Briefs, bibliography and selected articles on 
both sides. 


COLLECTIVE BARGAINING. Julia E. 
Johnsen. (Reference Shelf. Vol. X. 
No. 1) goc. Ja. ’35. 

Question for debate: All collective bargain- 
ing should be negotiated thru non-company 
unions safeguarded by law. Briefs, bibliog- 
raphy and selected articles, on both sides. 


INTERNATIONAL TRAFFIC IN ARMS 
AND MUNITIONS. Julia E. Johnsen. 
(Reference Shelf. Vol. IX. No. 9) 9goc. 
D. ’34 

Question for debate: The nations should 
agree to prevent the international shipment of 
arms and munitions. Briefs, bibliography and 
articles on both sides. 


FEDERAL AID FOR EQUALIZING 
EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITY. 
Helen M. Muller. (Reference Shelf. 
Vol. IX. No. 8) 90c. S. °34. 


Question for debate: The Federal Govern- 
ment should adopt the policy of equalizing 
educational opportunity thruout the Nation by 
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WINDOW DISPLAY OF “THE JUNIOR BOOK OF AUTHORS” AT YOUNG 
BOOKS, NEW YORK 


The poster in the center exhibits the original autobiographical manuscript of Maud 

and Miska Petersham, together with their photograph. Similar mounted displays for 

other junior authors have been prepared and will be loaned to bookshops on request. 

A few copies of our large photographic poster of 259 junior authors (not shown in 

this picture) are still on hand and will be sent free on request, as long as the supply 
lasts, to librarians and booksellers. 


means of annual grants to the several states 
for public elementary and secondary educa- 
tion. Briefs, bibliography, articles on both 
sides, statistics. 
See also: Federal Aid to Education. 
ence Shelf. Vol. IX. No. 3. goc) 
GOVERNMENT OWNERSHIP OF 
PUBLIC UTILITIES. James G. 
Hodgson. (Reference Shelf. Vol. IX. 
No. 7) goc. S. 734. 


(Refer- 


New Debate Material in Press 


LOTTERIES. Helen M. Muller. 
ence Shelf) 


OLD AGE PENSIONS. Julia E. Johnsen. 
(Reference Shelf) 


(Refer- 


New Foreign Professional Books 


UNION CATALOG OF LIBRARY SCI- 
ENCE AND BIBLIOGRAPHY: in 
Japanese, Chinese and Foreign Languages. 
Edited by the Authorized Committee of 
the Union Catalog of Library Science of 
the League of Young Librarians, Nippon 
pa. $2.50 postpaid. 


Contains some two thousand items arranged 
according to the revised edition of the Nippon 
Decimal Classification, with author index. 
Records the holdings of the larger public 
and university libraries of Japan, also a few 
large private libraries, as those of Waseda, 
Tenri, Dairen, Mukden and Mamiya. Ready 
about March 1935. Orders may be sent to 
The Wilson Company. 
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CLASSIFIED CATALOGUE CODE. S.R. Knowe,” Gattonside, Roxburghshire, who has 


Ranganathan, Librarian, Madras Uni- now retired from business. 
versity Library and author of Colon e+ £ 
Classification. xxiv,291p. $2.65 postpaid. 
A complete code of rules for the prepara- What They Say 
tion of a classified catalog. 408 rules with lucid COMPOSERS OF TODAY. David Ewen. 
commentaries. Gives 579 examples of which x,318p. $4.50 ($3.75 to libraries) 


2 are regular entries. The treatment of 
47 dieat 8 tal feat Ord nant “The volume, which is handsomely made, makes a 
periodicals 1S a special feature. rders sen very much needed and very satisfactory addition to 


to The Wilson Company will be forwarded musical literature, revealing welcome knowledge about 
the personalities of modern composers, their aims 


to the publishers to fill. and methods and background, throwing light on the 
“This book embodies the very wide experience of extent and trends of the modern movement in 

Mr. Ranganathan and is a notable contribution to music.”—New York Times 

the technique of . . . library training.’”—W. Erlam 


“He has caught up the torch which Sir George 
Grove tried to pass on to several others but without 
success. One who reads the whole book will get a 
LA SCHEDA CUMULATIVA ITAL- every clear idea of modern musical trends. It should 


= . mare become a valued addition to the library of music 
IANA. The publisher announces that critics, program annotaters, teachers, and students.” 


the 1934 annual volume is nearly ready for St. Louis Post-Dispatch 


Smith, Director of Public Instruction, Madras. 


delivery, and that it will be bound. “The newest addition to that shelf of reference 
Subscribers for 1934 receive it as part biographies of today’s personalities which The Wilson 

f their subscripti rvice. Sold : Company is slowly and expertly issuing. By a careful 
of their subscription service. Sold sepa- study of these biographies the story of the develop- 
rately, $5. ment of today’s music becomes apparent, from De- 


bussy and Stravinsky down to Antheil, Virgil Thom- 
son, and the other youngsters. *__ Macon (Ga.) Tele- 


BIBLIO. An annual volume, containing in graph 


Iphabe he contents f the 
one oan the ¢ neers i) the THE JUNIOR BOOK OF AUTHORS. 
monthly issues from January to De- ; Psi 
— . 6 Stanley J. Kunitz and Howard Hay- 
cember 1934 is in press—to be ready og $4 ($3.25 to librari ) 
about February 1935. This annual is CHAE. EVAGN Te. See ee eo. eeeeeoee 
sold apart from the current subscrip- “Vivacious and _ bulging with interesting fact. An 


‘ <r" . outstandingly good piece of work.”—Amy Loveman, 
tion. Price to subscribers $2.75; to Saturday Review of Literature 


-subsc 
non-subscribers $3.40. “We are happy to find so many popular Junior 
* * * and Senior High School authors included, as well as 
favorite children’s authors. The three books Living 
Authors, Authors Today and Yesterday, and. The 
; Junior Book of Authors are_used thruout each day 
Essay and General Literature Index s_ reference aids."—M. B. Coteman, Warsaw 
(N.Y.) High School Library 


The following books have been indexed “T’d like to see The Junior Book of Authors in 
and will be included in the July 1935 semi- every school in the country and in as many homes 
: as have children.”—Hat Bortanp, Philadelphia Pub- 


annual Supplement to the Essay and General jj; 
Literature Index: 


Ledger 


_ “We have The Junior Book of Authors as well as 
BREWSTER, D. and BURRELL, A. Modern fic its predecessors and are making good use of them.”— 


Bosd tion. 1934 Columbia univ. press Sister M. Pavuvette, Alvernia (lll.) High School 
JEANS. -' Ry H. Through space and time. 1034 Library 
. Macmillan 


sae R “It grand—fill ] fel i.’ sz E. 
MOORE V. Distinguished women writers. 1934 Snow, ee, Segue (N. Y) High Schon Li ar sain 
u,, Dutton fk 


¥ 
NEWTON, A. E. Derby day, and other adventures AUTHORS TODAY AND YESTER- 


Jo 1934 Little 


SUMNER, W. G. Essays. 2v 1934 Yale univ. press DAY. Stanley J. Kunitz. vii,726p. $5 
SWINNERTON, F. i Georgian scene; a literary ($4.50 to libraries) 
- Nom ow a rita se : 2 “A huge and handsome volume ... a tremend- 
, ‘Macmill pinions; literary and otherwise. ously fine piece of work. For anyone interested i in 
1934 sacmilian writers, it is as rich as the Kimberley mines.’ 


TINKER, H. L. comp. Essays—yesterday and today. Washington Post 
1934 Macmillan ; j 
,. VEBLEN, T. B. Essays in our changing order. 1934 “This book is extremely well done.”—WILLIAM 
Y4Ge4 Viking press Lyon PHELPs 
WILLSON, B. Friendly relations (1791-1930). 1934 
Little LIVING AUTHORS. Dilly Tante. vii, 


gee | A 466p. $5 ($3.75 to libraries) 
hae es . . “A remarkable job of editing . . . a fascinatin 
A. R. Edwards & Son, Tower St. Selkirk, document and an invaluable work of reference.’ me 
Scotland, have asked us to announce to Bul- Sewarp Cortins, Editor, The Bookman 
letin readers that they have obtained the “There has never been another handbook so 


: 5 7 thoroly contemporary, nor one which will be so use- 
negatives of and can supply in the future ful to those interested in current writing.”—Phila- 


the pictures of the “Scott country” formerly  delphia Public Ledger 
obtainable from Mr. John Clapperton, “Fir (Continued on next page) 











The Publishers’ Post 








“HuUNTTING’s” RECOMMENDATIONS 
TO BE NOTED IN THE Book PREVIEW 


In making the survey which preceded the 
inception of The Book Preview section of 
the Witson BULLETIN, it was discovered that 
the monthly list of recommended books issued 
by The H. R. Huntting Company, Spring- 
field, Massachusetts had for many years been 
regarded by librarians as a very dependable 
source of advance information about books. 
The integrity of the “Huntting” list is too 
well known thruout the library world to need 
emphasis here as are the selections which all 
know represent the best judgment of ex- 
perienced librarians. 

For this reason it is highly gratifying to 
report that The H. R. Huntting Company has 
generously consented to notify the BuLLETIN 
of books to be recommended and to permit 
The Book Preview to indicate such recom- 
mendations in its descriptive notes. This new 
and valuable service begins with The Book 
Preview section of the present month’s Bulle- 
tin. 


N. A. B. P. Hotps ANNUAL MEETING 


Mr. W. W. Norton, President of W. W. 
Norton & Company, was re-elected President 
of the New York Association of Book Pub- 
lishers for the coming year at the annual 
meeting of the Association held at the Hotel 
Ambassador, New York, January 16th. Other 
officers elected to direct the Association’s 
activities in 1935 were D. L. Chambers, The 
Bobbs-Merrill Company, first vice-president; 
Curtis W. McGraw, McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, second vice-president; Howard C. 
Lewis, Dodd, Mead & Company, third vice- 
president; Richard J. Walsh, The John Day 
Company, fourth vice-president; Stanley M. 
Rinehart, Farrar & Rinehart, secretary; and 
Thayer Hobson, William Morrow & Com- 
pany, treasurer. 

J. W. Lippincott, Chairman of the Library 
Committee of the Association, was one of the 
speakers at the business session, reporting 
work done by his committee in cooperation 
with American Library Association execu- 
tives and committees. Mr. Lippincott dis- 
cussed the new program of A. L. A. involving 
a federal appropriation for library aid. 

Serving with Mr. Lippincott on the Library 
Committee during the past year were Mr. 
Horace W. Stokes, Frederick A. Stokes Com- 
pany; Whitney Darrow, Charles Scribner’s 
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Sons; Richard Thornton, Henry Holt & Com- 
pany. 

At the annual luncheon following the busi- 
ness meeting, Carl H. Milam, Secretary of 
the American Library Association, was one of 
the guests of honor; also Mr. Harry Miller 
Lydenberg, the new director of the New York 
Public Library. The toastmaster at the 
luncheon was Christopher Morley and three 
speakers were Walter Lippman, Archibald 
MacLeish and Clifton Fadiman. 


The niftiest and most convenient aid that 
has been added to the BuLLETIN’s desk equip- 
ment for a long time is “The Norma Four- 
Color Pencil.” Colors can be changed with 
trigger-like speed while the pencil is actually 
in writing position. This pencil may be had 
in four colors for $3.50 thru Thomas B 
Reiner, of 1100 University Avenue, New York 
City, a valued member of the staff of The 
H. W. Wilson Company. Mr. Reiner found 
the pencil so valuable in his own work that 
he asked for and received appointment as 
distributor to the library market by the 
manufacturers. 


The National Committee on the Care and 
Cure of War, 70 East 45th Street, New York 
City, offers libraries a set of reports of the 
eight Annual Conferences on the Cause and 
Cure of War, excepting the third, which is 
out of print. A flat charge of forty cents is 
set to cover postage. C.R. B. 





(Continued from page 310g) 
3-Year V. F.S. Cumulation 


The three-year cumulation of the Vertical 
File Service catalog is being prepared. It will 
be a complete list of the pamphlets cataloged 
by the Service and will comprise approxi- 
mately nine thousand entries. 

It is hoped this first bound volume of the 
Vertical File Service catalog will be placed 
next to the Readers’ Guide, where it can be 
used by the public as an index to vertical file 
reference material. An accessible library tool 
it will thus increase the usefulness of the 
library's collection of pamphlets and clippings 
on contemporary affairs and other important 
subjects. It will also be of help to those 
readers who may wish to purchase pamphlets 
for themselves. Its value as a reference aid 
might be brought to readers’ attention in the 
libraries’ bulletins and posters. 

The volume will be included in all sub- 
scriptions for any two-year period. 
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Reinforcing Magazine Covers 
By Louise L. Fant 


| Fs year I was librarian in a senior high 
school of four hundred fifty pupils. Our 
twenty-five magazines received hard usage. 
Many were in such demand that they were 
on the magazine rack only at night. Heavy 
stiff covers would have been a necessity for 
many of them if we had not learned of and 
adapted a procedure that left our magazines 
light in weight, flexible, and attractive in 
their original covers. Student assistants 
stamped each magazine with our library stamp 
inside and out (always covering all coupons 
—this keeps pupils from tearing them out to 
use!) and reinforced each cover with gummed 
brown paper. 

The paper may be bought from supply 
houses or from any grocer or merchant who 
uses it for fastening package wrappings. It 
comes in several widths. We preferred it 
one inch wide; and one forty-cent roll was 
sufficient for our needs from November thru 
May. 

Our procedure was to remove the whole 
cover in one piece and lay it inside up upon 
a table. A strip of the moistened paper was 
laid down the spine, one across the top margin, 
one across the bottom, and one down each 
side. Then the cover was folded and put 
back in place. Thin magazines like Nature 
and Literary Digest were opened to the exact 
middle and the cover fastened the entire 
length with several long stitches thru the 
whole thickness of the magazine, beginning 
and ending in the same place and the ends 
of the thread tied together inside the maga- 
zine. Thicker titles such as Popular Mechan- 
ics and National Geographic were slantingly 
punched with an awl along each side of the 


spine, thru the cover and one or two signa- 
tures. Overcast stitching was done thru 
the holes up one side of the spine and down 
the other; and the ends of the thread tied on 
the outside at the bottom of the magazine. 

Too much water on the gummed paper 
causes the covers to wrinkle but a little prac- 
tice will produce absolutely smooth, tough 
covers that will wear as long as the magazine. 
Some magazines less used than others did 
not need to be so thoroly reinforced. A strip 
of paper down each edge of the inside cover 
was sufficient to stiffen the corners and keep 
the covers neat. 

The brown paper reinforcement and extra 
sewing were marks of library ownership that 
could be seen at a distance and pupils were 
not tempted to take away library magazines! 

Here are other uses we found for gummed 
brown paper. Snipped into half-inch pieces 
and kept in a box for use as needed, it was 
used to fasten in single newspaper pages. We 
used three pieces, one at the top of the page, 
one in the middle and one at the bottom. 
This method of preparing newspapers for the 
rack is less mussy and quicker than using 
paste. 


Our library shades were of light tan duck 
and when a tear appeared in one it was 
quickly and almost invisibly mended with 
brown gummed paper stuck on the outside. 

For temporary use double pieces of the 
paper made excellent tabs for guide cards of 
scrap pasteboard. We used these in our cir- 
culation file as extra guides to speed up the 
locating of book cards for works by volumin- 
ous authors like Scott, Shakespeare, Steven- 
son, and Cooper. 


Saving the Profession 
By “Research Analyst” 


AITING at the information desk in a 
public library recently, I observed an 
incident that brought home to me the fact 
that one member of a profession did not 
realize the opportunity before her today. The 
handling of a request demonstrated that a 
librarian had fallen a victim of the depression 
because a cut had been made in her salary. 
Do other librarians think like this one? 
If so, what is the future of the profession? 
Spending some time in research to better 
inform myself on the subject, I find that a 
one-sided program has been followed in the 
past; therefore the future does look dark. 


Our first step in improvement is to consider 
the individual librarian, and the time and 
money invested by her to prepare for the 
selected vocation. The next step is to place 
the proper value on ‘the position which she 
holds as an aid to community development. 
The third step -is to convince those on whom 
she depends for support that the salary paid 
her is a good investment. 

While the taxpayer in every community 
today seeks ways to reduce the burden that 
will continue to increase for some years, he is 
open to any suggestion that will bring about 
improvement. Who is better qualified to help 
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the taxpayer than an efficient librarian with 
a store of information on every hand? When 
I view the situation in which the female libra- 
rian finds herself, I wonder what was lacking 
in the instruction course she followed to 
destroy her vision. An executive recently 
said to me when discussing the subject, “If 
librarians would only marry, they would be 
better qualified to fill the positions to which 
they are assigned.” I did not agree with this 
important personage, and convinced him that 
he was wrong before the close of the inter- 
view. 

Yet on the other hand, we must not over- 
look the fact, that many such men as this one 
so freely expressing his opinion, are com- 
munity leaders and play an influential part in 
library expenditures. They belong to that 
group in a single neighborhood who do things, 
and they should be among the social ac- 
quaintances of a librarian residing therein, 
and working to her interest every day by 
giving her profession some publicity. 

As I collected facts pertaining to qualifica- 
tions of library workers, I wondered why I 
did not, when holding the position of per- 
sonnel manager in days gone by, seek em- 
ployes from this vocation. I was ignorant of 
the fact that they possessed a good basic 
foundation for a job in a commercial office. 
This may be attributed to the too-reserved 
librarian, who is trained to furnish informa- 
tion without self-expression. 

What did this research into the library 
vocation reveal? A_ librarian’s qualifica- 
tions would cover the need that exists today 
for re-organization workers in many business 
firms, but few have added that which provides 
them with the necessary knowledge to fit them 
to fill the positions that are open. In the first 
place, a librarian excells in good English, and 
that is highly essential in business letter- 
writing. By this, I mean the qualified libra- 
rian, not some of those gum-chewing, slang- 
speaking individuals to whom cheap politi- 
cians have given jobs as public librarians in 
their effort to demonstrate that they know 
how to run an educational institution. Libra- 
rians, however, are not fighting them, but 
lying down and being walked over instead. 

Then too, librarians are good statisticians, 
as is evidenced by reports made concerning 
what they actually do in their quiet unas- 
sumed manner towards community develop- 
ment. When decreased expenditures are 
noted, and increased circulation of books is 
shown, it is an accepted fact that the libra- 
rian possesses speed as well. Other char- 
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acteristics of the efficient librarian are patience 
and adaptability. 

Even tho personal effort in this vocation is 
not measured in money value, is there any 
reason why it should not be decently re- 
warded? The plan which I recommend is thru 
community development, and the individual 
librarian must sow the first seed. 

I have often experienced a desire to 
possess the same degree of knowledge that a 
librarian has. I have visualized the value it 
would give me in my daily contacts with 
human society. A librarian, taking the ad 
vantage of the opportunity before her, to 
broaden her acquaintance in community life 
thru social contacts would occupy an enviable 
position today. 

The librarian, in her quiet reserved manner, 
has an opportunity to develop friendship, and 
to become a real power in the community 
where she resides. It only requires tact and 
judgment to make people of influence seek 
her as a source of knowledge. Her readiness 
to cooperate with them in their building for 
improvement will make of her an asset. 
Business men know what valuations to place 
on assets, and they know how to make plans 
mature. 

From what I have observed, the librarian 
in her social contacts travels with others who 
enjoy the same degree of education. Can we 
hope to develop culture thru this process? 
Librarians, from the positions they hold, do 
not have to wait for an introduction to people 
when attending social functions. She can 
make her approach to an individual by saying 
“I helped you in the library one day. Will 
you do as much for me now?” and then all 
she would have to do is to follow. 

Perhaps those who do become active in 
community life may find their work increased, 
because those who do things will naturally 
call upon the well-informed librarian to do 
some research work for them. But in return, 
they will give the research analyst 
publicity, because they find she meets a need 
of theirs. This publicity will finally drift into 
the right channel, and the taxpayer will de- 
mand that public libraries be maintained 
They will also demand that salaries be main- 
tained so as to provide a certain standard of 
living. They will advise the politician that his 
job is to provide laws to support educational 
institutions, and to leave the running of them 
to those qualified for such work. The increas- 
ing or decreasing of public demand for com- 
munity libraries is the responsibility of libra- 
rians and library staffs. In other words, “It’s 
up to the library vocation to save itself.” 


some 




















The Almost Perfect Novel 


By Josephine Austen * 


R some time past, I have been searching 

for the almost perfect novel. At once, 
you ask, why not the perfect novel? But 
I speak of the creations of finite minds. I do 
not mean that here and now without delay I 
am going to start the composition of this 
novel; I merely reiterate that I search for it. 
Every day I read blurbs and book reviews 
hoping to find this treasure. By calling /it 
almost perfect, I may have given a wrong 
impression. I am not looking for a serious, 
lofty, inspiring book, a masterpiece of prose 
fiction, a classic, in short, that would be 
always on the library shelves gathering dust. 
No, this novel is to be one that is much in 
demand and will circulate constantly. In fact, 
it might even prove so popular that a few 
copies would be missing in inventory. 

Many times a day I am asked to suggest 
a good book. To do this requires or pre- 
supposes some knowledge of the individual’s 
tastes, and personality, or should. Hence I 
ask, “What sort of a book do you want or 
like? Who are some of your favorite au- 
thors?” 

“Oh, I don’t pay much attention to the 
authors. I just want a good love story, some- 
thing light. Nothing that will make me think. 
I haven’t any mind today. This warm 
weather, you know 

Yes, I know. It isn’t always summer, but 
formulas do not vary. 

I suggest a book. 

“No, that has too fine print.” 

“How about this one? It is a good whole- 
some love story.” 

No, that won’t do. 
would take me weeks to read it. 
shorter.” 

“Here is. one. It is a pleasant story.” 

I tell her briefly about the plot. 

“No, that looks dull somehow, I guess it is 
the way it’s printed. Not enough conversa- 
tion.” 

It is surprising how few really good stories 
exist that meet the demands of this class of 
readers, after they have exhausted Ethel M. 
Dell, Grace Livingston Hill Lutz, Margaret 
Pedler, Grace Richmond, and others of lesser 
note. Now lest I be mistaken here, I do not 
wish to imply that my long-looked-for book 
is to be merely a repetition of the above 
authors’ successes. It must far surpass any- 
thing they have written and yet be in their 
class, or on their level. Perhaps a paradox. 
But it is a matter of horizontal superiority 
as opposed to vertical, if you comprehend. 


It is too long. Why it 
Something 


* South Haven, Michigan, Public Library 


Anyway, it must not be a high-brow novel 
with a limited appeal, since we are dealing 
with an application of the story of mass 
production. 

But let me describe more fully the physical 
appearance of this dream book. This is very 
important as are all first impressions. The 
cover should be a cheerful green or blue or 
yellow with the name in large plain letters, all 
presenting a gay and bright appearance. Dull 
colors should be avoided as books of this type 
first make a visual appeal. Clothes do make 
the man here. The type should be large and 
inviting. Nothing discourages a would-be 
reader as much as fine or dim print. Such 
parts as must be descriptive (the less the 
better) and usually appear in long unindented 
paragraphs should be indented frequently to 
give a conversational appearance. This is 
very important. There must be plenty of con- 
versation, clever, if possible, but still even 
tho nothing of consequence can be said by the 
hero, or the heroine or her pet poodle, let 
there be words in quotation marks. Many 
authors have not yet realized the commercial 
value of these little marks. 

In length, it should be about four hundred 
pages, five hundred is apt to frighten the 
reader and less than four hundred does not 
seem worth carrying home. The corners of 
the last page of each chapter should be com- 
posed of some material that can be easily bent 
and folded but does not break. This is yet to 
be invented and may prove a stumbling block 
in the production of this book. But think how 
admirable it would be! It would prevent that 
disease of library books, dog-earism. It would 
save the reader having to use so many of his 
own bookmarks; his matches, nail-files, chew- 
ing gum, tooth picks, love letters, postcards, 
and cheese rinds could then be-used for what- 
ever purpose such objects were intended to be 
used. Of course each librarian would not 
have a pet collection of curios but she might 
forego that pleasure and take up some other 
hobby. 

So far I have not spoken of the characters 
which should move thru the pages of this 
book. Let us consider what makes a hero, that 
is, a hero in light love story. He must be tall 
and manly in bearing, athletic in his habits, 
and fond of sports and proficient in several. 
His eyes really ought to be dark but still blue 
ones or steely grey ones will do if he has thick 
curly dark eyelashes. Above all avoid heroes 
with pale watery eyes. It just isn’t done. 
They cannot command confidence. This hero 
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must be every inch a man, whatever that 
means and it must mean something since it is 
a prerequisite to winning the only girl. Prob- 
ably it means all of seventy-two inches. He 
must have the charm of a Buddy Rogers, the 
virility of a Clark Gable, and the poise of a 
Leslie Howard. He must not be in any way 
rough or uncouth, whatever his social station. 
If he be a lumberjack or a cowpuncher, he 
must be that exceptional lumberjack or cow- 
puncher who has an innate knack of handling 
his knife and fork gracefully, and being very 
neat in all his personal habits. Yet, mind 
you, he is no sissy. He is a man’s man; is 
strong in body and will and has a deep pas- 
sionate nature that is under perfect control 
at all times. Yet with babes and nitwits, he is 
amazingly gentle. He must never slip from 
this pedestal of noble manhood. Thus it is 
probably wiser to end the novel on the ro- 
mantic side of the altar. However, this is not 
imperative. It could be a novel of marriage 
and still retain the hero and test him. 

The heroine must be young, barely eighteen 
in an American version but all of twenty-four 
in an English one. (The English prefer them 
older but not wiser.) She must be standing 
just, as someone has touchingly said, where 
brook and river meet, about to burst into the 
glory of perfect womanhood when the hero 
makes it worth her while. She too must be 
well proportioned, a worthy help-mate to 
Apollo, and of course, beautiful. She may 
have light hair or dark, straight or curly; the 
important point is that she must possess that 
alluring loveliness that characterizes those 
who use Woodbury soap. She must be honest 
and sincere in her emotional reactions; she 
stands no trifling; she is partly self-sufficient. 
(She cannot be wholly so, or her need for 
hero would be lessened.) She is always human 
and lovable and kind. She knows what. she 
wants out of life and eagerly awaits his 
arrival. One glance is usually enough to con- 
vince these two that life apart would be un- 
bearable. But it must not be so easy as that, 
or no story. There must be many complica- 
tions or one enormous complication to test 
this first fine glow of passion between the 
principals. 

So it happens there must be a plot. But 
here we must proceed carefully, for any hint 
of a serious problem would be disastrous. 
In fact, problems are anathemas to the type 
of reader we are hoping to interest. But still 
it must not be too simple; hence another 
man or another woman might prove advan- 
tageous. The other woman might temporarily 
fascinate (hers is a low sensual appeal) the 
hero or involve him in a compromising situa- 
tion so that several pages of explanation are 
in order before the heroine, behind whose 
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scornful gaze a heart is breaking, will forgive 
him and restore him to his rightful place in 
her heart. She realizes that cats have claws. 
Or she might become enamoured of another 
man whose wild oats cover several fields, 
figuratively speaking, but who is very attrac- 
tive to women, especially young unsuspecting 
ones. He works upon her kindly nature and 
makes her believe that she alone has the 
power to make him into a better man. She 
is flattered and fascinated, but deep in her 
heart she is never quite happy. Costly gifts 
and precious jewels cannot quite overcome 
that vague mistrust that haunts her. Some- 
thing must happen to show her what manner 
of man he is. Here the hero may discreetly 
help but never openly, lest in her fury and 
hurt pride she refuse to believe him. No, he 
must arrange it so that he appears the only 
wise, faithful, and dependable man in the 
universe, and no less lacking in charm. He 
might rescue her from a night club raid, or an 
indiscreet ride. Many plots may be used. 
But love must be the motif. As I said before, 
events may lead to a climax at the altar, or 
all this may happen afterward. In this case, 
all the scars must be gone, all the wounds 
healed, all the broken faiths restored before 
the story ends. There must be no threads 
dangling. The ending must be clean-cut and 
happy. A happy ending is almost the most 
important characteristic of this book. A 
ragged unhappy finish will spoil all the good 
work that has gone into the book. 

In tone, this book must be clean and rever- 
ent. It must not be too crudely realistic, or at 
all sordid or depressing. It is an escape novel. 
3ut on the other hand, it must not be openly 
goody-goody. There is a middle ground, a 
golden mean. It may in some situations sug- 
gest the baser facts of life but not deal with 
them openly or boldly. Certain words are 
taboo; they connote too much. Religion, 
patriotism, the great American home, the 
power of true love, the worth of the great 
middle class must never, never be belittled. 
The final effect must be sound, pleasant, and 
wholesome, fit for fourteen-year olds. 

This novel, the outline of which I have 
sketched, is intended for women. It is yet to 
be brought out by a publisher in the perfection 
of detail I have described. I suppose it must 
first be written. Are there any volunteers? 
Any publisher ready to print the almost per- 
fect novel? When it is written, public libraries 
need only stock up with several copies and be 
all ready to meet the demands of 80 per cent 
of their women readers. What, you say, of 
the other 20 per cent? They have Galsworthy, 
Lewisohn, Maugham, Dickens, Hardy, Austen, 
Glasgow, Cather, etc—and so they are not 
looking for the almost perfect novel. 
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In January the Wilson Bulletin went on a paid subscription 
Within two weeks after our announcement we had more 
paid subscribers than any library periodical in the United 
States and, as far as we know, in the world. This is . 


WHAT OUR SUBSCRIBERS SAY 


“Best bargain of 1935.”—Enoch Pratt Free 
Library, Baltimore, Md. 


“Hurrah for the WILSON BULLETIN. 
I am more than delighted to pay for it, and 
am sending on my dollar at once. It is the 
only library periodical which I bind for my 
use, and I could not teach without it by 
my desk constantly.”—Florence R. Van, 
Ass’t. Prof. of Library Science, Syracuse Uni- 
versity. 


“The best buy of the year.”—Mrs. Herbert 
A. Yates, Okanogaw (Wash.) Public Library. 


“The rate is far too low considering the 
merits of the magazine and its value to 


libraries,”—H. M. Skogh, Supt., Illinois State | 
f | could live without the WILSON BULLE- 


Library, Springfield, Il 


“Enclosed is a dollar to keep me on your 
mailing list for some time. I’m sure your 
editorial humility as well as your business 
acumen would hardly allow you to call 
such a small price anything like a subscrip- 
tion price. You have built the BULLETIN 
into a fixture for every librarian’s office, 
altho in its content the BULLETIN is any- 
thing but static, for you keep the librarian 
abreast of the times in all departments. 
The biographical sketches of authors and 
the bibliographical material that each BUL- 
LETIN offers I find not only interesting 
but stimulating as well as necessary in pro- 
fessional education.”—Rev. Peter J. Etzig, 
President, The Catholic Library Association. 


“I am most happy to send you my sub- 
scription to the BULLETIN; as I feel that 
the administration of a library would be 
almost impossible without it.”—Helen C. 
Poole, Fort Worth (Tex.) Junior High School 
Library. 

“It is the most helpful of all library pub- 
lications.”—Mrs. Mabel C. Wolcott, Hanover 
(Pa.) Public Library. 


“I know of no library expenditure which 


ives so much for a dollar as the WILSON | 
Todd, Bridgeton | 


ULLETIN.”—Grace L. 
(N.J.) Public Library 


“This — help pay for the ‘make-up’ of 
the BULLETIN, but it cannot begin to 
pay for the spirit of friendliness that exists 
in the little magazine.”—Louise Askren, 
Mount Ayr (Iowa) Public Library. 


“It’s little enough to pay, and glad we 
are to pay it.”—Gretchen Westervett, State 
Normal School, Potsdam, N.Y. 





“It is the best thing of its kind printed— 
rather the only magazine of its kind.”— 
Rosina S. Hamilton, Otis Library, Norwich, 
Conn. 


“The brightest spot in the library 
month.”—Helen R. Westlake, Senior High 
School Library, New Castle, Pa. 


“We are getting the long end of the bar- 
gain in obtaining the WILSON BULLE- 
TIN for such a trifling sum. I trust I have 
managed to convey my approval of the 
WILSON BULLETIN in general and The 
Roving Eye in particular.”—A. S. Gaylord, 
Jr., Carnegie Public Library, Boise, Idaho. 


“Do not think for one minute that we 


TIN. It has grown to be our best library 
periodical.”—Roena A. Ingham, Lakewood 
(O.) Public Library. 


“Remittance enclosed ‘and it’s a rare 
bargain at that.’”—John S. Cleavinger, 
School of Library Science, Columbia Univer- 
sity. 


“I shall be very happy to subscribe to the 
WILSON BULLETIN, which I look for- 
ward to seeing every month more than to 
perhaps any other professional magazine 
that I see. With all good wishes for the 
continued success of your exceedingly in- 


| teresting and informative magazine.”— 
Henry A. Sharp, Deputy Librarian, Croydon, 
England. 

“The WILSON BULLETIN is more 


than an aid; it is a joy. We could not get 
along without it.”—Winnifred A. Gilchrist, 
Raymond (Wash.) Public Library. 


“We librarians do appreciate to the fullest 
the wonderful service you have rendered 
in giving us practical and professional arti- 
cles and the biographical sketches of con- 
temporary authors. The Standard Catalog 
Monthly and now The Book Preview are 
among the most useful features of the 
BULLETIN. But why call the roll of the 
departments when each is indispensable?”— 
pea H. Clay, Baylor College Library, Belton, 

exas. 


“We certainly would miss the WILSON 
BULLETIN very much; it brings so many 


| good ideas and interesting things. It seems 
| to me like a thread from one country to 
the other.”—WM. 


Tschudy, Handels-Hoch- 


schule, St. Gall, Switzerland 


If you haven’t sent your subscription yet, send it today 


Fifty cents a year - - - 


One dollar for three years 
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The Roving Eye 








A LittcLe TEST For LIBRARIANS 


T the Montreal Conference of the 

American Library Association, 
Lyman Bryson of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, delivered a timely 
address on “The Treason of the Liber- 
als,” which was later published in the 
A. L.A. Bulletin (August 1934). These 
were his opening words: 

As librarians you will know that I have 
borrowed my title from a French philosopher 
and you will probably perceive also that I am 
giving it a slightly different meaning. 


Did the speaker over-estimate the 
reading knowledge of his audience? 
How many of you can name offhand the 
book and author referred to by Mr. 
Bryson? 


A Mopet ror AccuRACY 


Newspaper men, like Stanley Walker 
in City Editor, are fond of boasting of 
the accuracy of the press. My own ex- 
perience has been that the newspapers 
are never less reliable and more ignorant 
than when they are reporting literary 
matters. Did you once publish a fifteen- 
line sonnet on the death of your dog and 
have it published in your local paper? 
You are henceforth A POET—particu- 
larly, oh most particularly—if you 
murder your neighbor or abduct his 
wife. Are you an expert on the habits 
of the evening primrose? The papers 
will call you a “well-known novelist.” 
Is your name Priestley? You are ad- 
vised to hold on tight to that second “e.” 
Are you Edna St. Vincent Millay and 
did you once write a trivial quatrain that 
—but let me quote verbatim from the 
wit and wisdom of a New York column- 
ist : 

Our favorite excerpt of Edna St. V. Millet’s 
verse: 

“T burn my candle at both ends, it will 
not last the night. 

But, O, my friends, and, O, my foes, 
it sheds a lovely light.” 


Disregarding punctuation and _ the 
lamentable taste of the columnist, I 
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believe that the poor fellow must surely 
have made some sort of record for the 
maximum of errors in the minimum of 
space. How many can you count? 


But what about the ordinary news 
story? Isn’t it fairly accurate? Yes, 
but the growing tendency to transform 
prosaic stuff into a drama packed with 
“human interest” is responsible for a 
good deal of fabulous detail. The re- 
porter seems to be so anxious to intro- 
duce “color” into his narrative that he 
neglects to bother about such minor 
details as chronology or nomenclature. 
Was the man dead when the police ar 
rived? Who knows? Was the woman 
present or did she ring the bell of the 
apartment after the police had dis- 
covered the body? Try to find out. What 
was the name of the unexpected witness 
at the Hauptmann trial? Three different 
papers will spell it in as many ways. 

We are taught at school that one of 
the glories of our free press is the 
mutual independence of the news, edi- 
torial, and advertising sections of the 
newspapers: that the news is presented 
without favor or prejudice, nothing but 
the incontrovertible facts being given 
and all comment and opinion relegated 
to a separate page. Tell that to Upton 
Sinclair, who had the nerve to run for 
Governor of California and was almost 
mobbed by the panicky editors. Or tell 
it to William Randolph Hearst—tell 
him, that is, when he returns from chas- 
ing Red-bearded professors across 
American campuses. 


FINAL STATEMENT 


In questioning my opposition to the 
movie censorship campaign, a member 
of the Catholic clergy points to the pub- 
lication of catalogs and bibliographies as 
analagous in purpose to the issuing of 
“white” and “black” lists by The Legion 
of Decency. My answer is that there is 
a fundamental distinction between selec- 
tion and censorship. “Selection” is posi- 
tive and disinterested. It has no bones 
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to pick. Its concern is with finding the 
best, the most beautiful and worthy and 
useful, in the light of generally accepted 
critical principles, humanistic and prag- 
matic tests. It does not attempt to 
dramatize or justify its labor as a prob- 
lem of conscience, to force others to 
accept its judgments, to suppress what 
it cannot recommend. 

I have no right and no intention to 
oppose the grading of motion pictures 
by The Legion of Decency for the bene- 
fit of its voluntary members, but I 
should regret to see it become the dom- 
inating influence in the production of 
pictures, because the Legion’s critical 
premises are alien in kind and objective 
to those of intelligent non-members. 
This cleavage becomes apparent when 
we note that to The National Board of 
Review the screen version of Somerset 
Maugham’s fine novel Of Human Bond- 
age is one of the ten best pictures of 
1934 (so voted in its annual selection 
of “the most worthy and artistic” films) ; 
to The Legion of Decency, this same 
picture is “indecent and immoral and 
unfit for public entertainment.” Simi- 
larly, Catherine the Great (with Eliza- 
beth Bergner) is honored by The Na- 
tional Board of Review and condemned, 
without qualification, by The Legion of 
Decency. The screen version of Hans 
Fallada’s novel of the depression, Little 
Man, What Now? is placed on the black 
list of the Legion, which bestows its 
accolade on such specimens as Gridiron 
Flash, 6 Day Bike Rider, We’re Rich 
Again, Girl o’ My Dreams, Charlie Chan 
in London, King Kelly of the U.S.A., 
etc., etc. Since a motion picture may be 
blameless in respect to the behavior of 
its characters, but artistically cheap and 
degrading, I cannot regard the Legion’s 
selections as either safe or wholesome— 
particularly for children. 

The Legion, admittedly, is interested 
in motion pictures only with respect to 
their moral value. The producers, obvi- 
ously, are interested only in their box- 
office value. I contend that there is room 
in the auditorium for peop!e like myself 
who are concerned with art-value. Our 
presence requires no justification or 
apology. The theatre from which we 
are excluded will collapse, the enormous 
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crystal chandeliers break from their 
stems, the gilded loges be pounded to 
dust, and the spectators buried with the 
mimes. 


A MESSAGE FROM ASIA 


One of the best statements that I have 
read on the ethics of controversy comes 
to me from a Catholic missionary in the 
Orient. It is a friendly letter, and I was 
happy to receive it. There are a few 
sentences that I should like to quote, not 
because they defend me, but because I 
want to record a faith in reason and in 
the integrity of the person that has 
almost vanished from our shores: 


When first reading The Roving Eye I 
often felt that this writer’s philosophy of life 
must be the same as my own. Later I came 
to feel that this could hardly be true, but I 
did not feel offended. Certainly I never felt 
that he was insincere or that he intended any 
subtle propaganda. Everyone who has a mind 
has a philosophy. It may be only tentative 
and much subject to change but it is there 
and must influence his writing. . . It is quite 
dangerous to start imputing motives, especially 
hidden ones. If someone writes something 
good, why bother to say that his motives are 
bad? If what he writes is objectively bad, 
why not criticize it on that basis while assum- 
ing that he probably wrote it in good faith. 


THE LIBRARIAN IN FICTION 


Agnes F. P. Greer of Chicago has 
made a study of the librarian in fiction 
and sends me her conclusions: 


May I send my contribution to the discus- 
sion about librarians in fiction? We do appear 
there and evidently as our authors have found 
us in real life. In one or two instances we 
are filling stellar roles but nearly always we 
play subordinate parts, sometimes pleasant 
and occasionally obnoxious, which is all quite 
true to life, I have no doubt. Why should 
the librarian be singled out any more than 
any other person to be made hero or heroine 
of a book? The following list indicates the 
varied type of author who finds a librarian 
exactly like a physician or a laboring man—- 
some one to be used in his writing when the 
need arises, not a type to be hauled in by an 
effort. You will note that sometimes we are 
bright and sometimes stupid. We range in 
age from the very young to those who have 
attained old age. Sex and color are not con- 
sidered. Mitchell and Lincoln make us cul- 
tured gentlemen while Walpole’s librarian is 
muddleheaded. Merwin’s and Wharton’s li- 
brarians thought their work drab and tiresome 
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while Stewart’s was enthusiastic. It seems to 
me we have achieved exactly the position we 
deserve—that of normal human beings taking 
our part in the world’s work, sometimes well 
and sometimes badly. 

I have not mentioned any librarians created 
by librarians which accounts for the omission 
of such well known characters as Widdemer’s 
“pretty bisque figurines,” Pearson’s “flitting” 
reference librarian, and so on. It is what the 
world thinks of us that concerns us here. 


Biggers, Earl Derr. The black camel 


“A bright young woman." 


Churchill, Winston. Coniston 


‘Lucretia Penniman, one of the first to 
sound the clarion note for the intellectual 
independence of American women.”’ 


Lincoln, Joseph Crosby. Galusha_ the 


magnificent 


“A thoroly estimable man, a_ scholar, 
author of two or three books which few 
read and almost nobody bought, and libra- 
rian of the Acropolis, a library that Bos- 
tonians and the book world know and 
revere.”’ 


Merwin, Samuel. Anabel at sea; the ad- 
ventures of a shy but determined lady in 
search of a husband 


‘* "There is not a thing for me in Coventry. 
Not a thing. Just working in the public 
library. .. Just drab things closing in on 
me.’ ”’ 


Mitchell, Silas Weir. The mind-reader 


“I was able to satisfy Mr. [Duodecimo] 
Quarton the librarian, in regard to my 
scholarship. As concerned my technical 
capacity as a librarian, that... was of 
course hopeless.”’ 


Moeller, Philip: Helen’s Husband 


Analytikos, the king’s librarian, is over 
70 years old, full of wise sayings and 
clever speeches but withal somewhat of a 
doddery fool. 


Nicholson, Meredith, The Susiness of 
Susan 


“Susie was a small human package with 
@ great deal of es hair, big blue eyes, 
an absurdly sm mouth and a determined 
little nose. . . And Susie was the least bit 
spoiled.”’ 


Stewart, Alfred Walter. The Castleford 
conundrum, by John Jervis Connington 


“The chief librarian of the Strickland 
Regis public library was an alert little 
man, full of enthusiasm for his work."’ 


Van Vechten, Carl. Nigger heaven 


“The rich golden brown of her skin. . . 
Her features were regular, her brown eyes 
unusually rich. . ary’s life was simple 
but full; she found she had very little time 
to spare. Six days a week and one eve- 
ning, she worked in the library.’’ 


Walpole, Hugh. The cathedral 


“Miss Milton sat, wrap . in the warm- 
est weather, in a thick shawl] and knitting 
endless stockings. She hated children. . 
She was also a Snob of the Snobs, and 
thanked God on her knees every night for 
Lady St. Leath ... by whose graces she 
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was in her present position. . . She was 
incompetent, utterly incompetent. . . She 
was muddleheaded, ill-educated, careless, 
conceited, and self-opinionated.’’ 


Wharton, Edith. Summer 
“Charity had been appointed librarian of 
the Hatchard Memorial at a salary of eight 
dollars a month. ..She hated to be 
bothered about books. How could she re- 
member where they were, when they were 
so seldom asked for?’’ 

The above list does not exhaust the libra- 
rians who appear in fiction but is a good 
sample, I think. There is one who appeared 
in one of Howell’s novels, which one I do not 
remember. If any of your readers should 
happen to recollect it, will you be kind enough 
to tell me of it? 


On SECOND THOUGHT 


Some time ago F.P.A. made the 
observation that he would eschew all 
contributions, however clever, to his 
column that were written in the manner 
of The Lord’s Prayer, because these 
were words too magnificent to be lightly 
taken. One of four correspondents who 
have questioned the judgment of the 
editor in printing a “Librarian’s Prayer”’ 
quotes F.P.A.’s statement and asks 
whether I don’t think it a pretty sensible 
declaration of policy. I do. Of course 
the Wilson Bulletin verses in question 
were obviously innocent and not in- 
tended to offend. Indeed, prior to their 
publication they were read with approba- 
tion before a regional meeting of libra- 
rians and circulated in mimeographed 
form. But print is irrevocable and in- 
exorably cruel. It delivers one into the 
hands of one’s enemies. It delights in 
fermenting evil interpretations, in mak- 
ing a monstrous obscenity out of a typo- 
graphical error, in italicizing the faux 
pas, the double entendre, the corrupt 
froth and glitter of the mind. It shames 
one’s thought, wilfully betraying what- 
ever is deficient and shoddy in its sub- 
stance; compels comparison with the 
best, with the pure gold of poetry; rings 
its own falseness out; and spoils the 
best, invading and corroding it with the 
tidal shadow of the mediocre. 


No more parodies of the best. 
S. J. K. 








The School Libraries Section 
Editor: Ethel M. Feagley 





A monthly department about school libraries, prepared for the WILSON 
BULLETIN under the auspices of the School Libraries Section, American 


Library Association. 


All school librarians, whether or not they are members of 


the Section, are invited to utilize this department for the discussion of thew prob- 


lems and the recording of their opinions. 


Address all communications intended 


for this department to Miss Ethel M. Feagley, Teachers College, Columbia Unt- 


versity, New York City. 





Midwinter A. L. A. 


CHOOL librarians who go thru Chicago 

on their way back after vacation have a 
habit of stopping off for Midwinter A. L.A. 
It is always worth doing because of the 
people you meet and the individual and small 
group conferences which just happen. Then, 
too, there’s usually an opportunity to listen in 
on subjects which are uppermost in the 
A. L. A. mind. 

We liked the report of the Second Activi- 
ties Committee under the chairmanship of 
Paul North Rice. In particular we should 
like to endorse the advice to committees 
which recommends that “no person should 
accept an appointment as chairman of a com- 
mittee unless he has stenographic help avail- 
able, unless he is willing to give some time 
and attention to the work of the committee, 
and unless he is willing to work with mem- 
bers of the committee.” They further sug- 
gested that “no person should accept a posi- 
tion as a member of a committee unless he 
is prepared to assist in the work of the com- 
mittee and to answer correspondence.” We 
take it that “answer” should be understood 
to mean answer promptly. There were numer- 
ous other recommendations suggested which 
are encouraging or which smooth out some 
of the annoyances we have all felt. We were 
glad to hear this committee recommend that 
the Council approve three major activities 
at headquarters: (1) A statistical and re- 
search bureau; (2) a department for college 
and university libraries; and (3) a department 
for library work with children and youth in 
and out of school. But we do wish the work 
with children and schools did not happen to 
be last on the list. The whole Activities Com- 
mittee report is printed in the December 
issue of the A. L.A. Bulletin—so if we have 
whetted your interest you may read the rest 
of it. 

Friday's Council meeting brought up the 
consideration of the relationship of the fed- 
eral government to libraries. The Committee 


on Federal Relations recommended a resolu- 
tion that federal aid should be administered 
under the direction of the federal library 
agency. This resolution was adopted. Then 
resolutions mapping out a plan for federal 
aid to libraries were discussed with the result 
that in the form adopted the A. L.A. officers 
are authorized to request a yearly appropria- 
tion of $100,000,000 as a basis for negotiations 
with government officials. Perhaps those of 
us in libraries are waking up after all. 

There was a report of the Planning Com- 
mittee suggesting several changes in the state- 
ment of a national plan for libraries as set 
forth in the August 1934 Bulletin of the 
A.L.A. The statement concerning school and 
children’s libraries has appeared inadequate to 
many of us and it is with relief that we find it 
is being redrafted by the Board of the long 
name—the Board on Library Service to Chil- 
dren and Young People in Public Libraries 
and Schools, Miss Lois Shortess, the newly 
appointed chairman. 


We wish to express our disapproval of the 
habit of thinking made evident in the discus- 
sion about certification, a habit which seems 
to segregate school librarians from their 
compatriots. Why is it? Many of us have 
been members of some other branch of the 
work and may be so again. Why cannot our 
certificates (when there is such a thing) be 
issued on the basis of our training and ex- 
perience in exactly the same fashion planned 
for other librarians? If in addition, it is 
desirable or advantageous or locally necessary, 
why may we not also hold a teacher’s cer- 
tificate? 

At the Friday meeting of Normal School 
and Teachers College Librarians, Miss Lucile 
Fargo read a Report of the Joint Committee 
of the American Association of Teachers 
Colleges and the American Library Associa- 
tion. The committee’s interest is directed 
toward the education, particularly in the li- 
brary field, of teacher librarians and library 
teachers and also with the education in library 
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usage which all teachers need for adequate 
teaching in any field. One method of ap- 
proach to the study has been a seminar group 
directed by Miss Lucile Fargo, Research As- 
sociate at the School of Library Service at 
Columbia University. Miss Fargo is a mem- 
ber of the Joint Committee and director of 
their project. Would that there were more 
such vital joint committees organized to study 
problems which are so important to all of 
us and that seminar groups in various schools 
might contribute to their solution under simi- 
lar able leadership. 

This does not sound like a very social 
meeting but on Friday the North Shore Li- 
brary Club provided an opportunity for any- 
one to chat and enjoy a cup of tea, a quarter 
down with seconds permitted. We recom- 
mend that you give yourself the treat of com- 
ing to Midwinter some year. 

Mivprep L. BATCHELDER 
Haven School Library 
Evanston, Illinois 


Notes and Needs of the Bibliography 
Committee 


Notes: Book Week has brought us a 
wealth of short lists on hobbies. There is a 
good one, well grouped under clever captions 
in the Cincinnati Public Library Guide Post 
for November 1934. It is short enough so 
that it does not bewilder with its number of 
titles. 

The Education Department of the Enoch 
Pratt Free Library of Baltimore issues a 
monthly pamphlet “Talks to Teachers,” which 
includes many excellent lists. Recent ex- 
amples are: Books for background reading; 
Adventures in choosing a career: Journalism, 
Business, etc. For twenty-five cents one can 
be placed on the mailing list. 


Needs: Has anyone ever worked out a 
story cycle on the history of books and print- 
ing—not just a direct account but individual 
stories or incidents from longer stories that 
will trace the development? This would make 
an interesting and useful cycle. 

Miss Zaidee Brown has said that she would 
like to see selective lists developed on the 
following: 

1. Sources for pictures and other visual 

aids for classes in the Social Sciences. 

2. The same type of list for Science. 

3. The same type of list for English 

Classes arranged by books studied. 


These suggestions have been turned over to 
the Education Department of the Enoch Pratt 
Library. We should appreciate it if anyone 
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who has compiled such lists would submit 
them to us. 
Auice R. Brooks, Chairman 
School of Library Science 
Drexel Institute, Philadelphia 


Virginia Education Association 
School Libraries Section 


In response to our request in the December 
Bulletin for news of library meetings Miss 
Elizabeth A. Saunders, President of the 
School Libraries Section of the V.E.A. sends 
this interesting report of a meeting which 
was held in Richmond, Virginia. We are 
especially interested in their plans for further 
publicity. 

Mr. Fred M. Alexander, Principal of the 
Newport News High School, discussed “What 
the High School Principal Expects of the 
School Library” in which he advocated that 
the lessons in the use of the library be given 
by the English or Social Studies departments 
rather than by the librarian, that constantly 
shifting classroom libraries be used as a 
means of making the library more functional 
in the school, and that the library collect and 
circulate many types of materials in addition 
to books. He declared that the librarian prob- 
ably needs to be the best trained scholar in 
the school and that the library is the real 
laboratory of instruction and should be the 
center of the school. 

Miss Rose MacDonald, Rural Supervisor in 
Clarke County, and Member of the State 
Board of Education, in her paper on “What 
Contributions May the School Supervisor 
Make to the Development of Elementary 
School Libraries,” spoke from the viewpoint 
of a supervisor who had once served as a 
librarian. In her very practical discussion she 
declared that a card catalog of all books in 


_ the county, classified according to the major 


functions of Social life as outlined in the 
Virginia Revised Course of Study, and a 
carefully selected file of pictures, clippings, 
etc., arranged in the same manner were very 
helpful to teachers. In her own county Miss 
MacDonald has used this system as the basis 
of an informal traveling library for the ex- 
change of books between schools of the 
county. She also urged that those in charge 
of ordering books for schools make their 
selections on the basis of their particular 
needs for definite uses rather than from 
general standardized lists. 

In his “Observations on Secondary School 
Libraries in Virginia,” Mr. J. L. B. Buck, 
State Supervisor of Secondary Education, 
emphasized the importance of the human 
side of the library. “All librarians must de- 
velop the viewpoint that the function of the 
library is the growth of children and not the 
guarding of books—all other objectives must 
be subservient to this.” He stressed the values 
of making the library the most attractive spot 
in the school, a place where children will be 
eager to go. This, he asserted, makes the 
library particularly valuable as a character 
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training laboratory. He urged the gradual 
discarding of the old study hall and the sub- 
stitution of the library atmosphere with all 
children, except those who are incapable of 
exercising the necessary self control, enjoying 
freedom to go to the library at any unas- 
signed period. 

In the business meeting, which followed the 
informal discussion of points raised in the 
three addresses, Miss Jane Moss, librarian of 
Thomas Jefferson high school, Richmond, 
moved that a committee be appointed to look 
into the matter of certification of librarians. 

A plan for a series of articles on library 
topics in the Virginia Journal of Education 
was presented by Dr. Edwin E. Willoughby, 
Head of the Department of Library Science 
at the College of William and Mary. A motion 
was made that a publicity director be ap- 
pointed by the chair to take charge of this 
work. 

Mrs. Dorothy B. Reitz, former assistant 
supervisor of school libraries, was welcomed 
by the president; and spoke a few words of 
greeting to the group. 


Nancy Hoye, Secretary 


Useful Publications 


A new publication from the Office of Edu- 
cation, Aids in Book Selection for Secondary 
School Libraries, by Edith A. Lathrop (U.S. 
Office of Education. Pamphlet No. 57, 1934) 
contains interesting information and valu- 
able lists. It also calls to mind these other 
publications from the U.S. Office which every 
school librarian should own and study and 
some of which she should call to the atten- 
tion of her principal and teachers: 


The following may be ordered from the 
Superintendent of Documents, Washington, 
D.C. 


Biennial survey of education. Chapter 19, 
Library service. Sabra W. Vought 
and Edith A. Lathrop. Bulletin 1931 
No. 20 10 

County library service to rural schools. 
Edith A. Lathrop. Bulletin 1930 No. 20 .15 

National survey of secondary education. 
The secondary school library, Mono- 
graph No. 17. B. Lamar Johnson. 
Bulletin 1932 No. 17 15 

School and county library cooperation. 
Edith <A. Lathrop, ed. Pamphlet 
No. 11 10 

State direction of rural school library 
service. Edith A. Lathrop. Bulletin 


1930 No. 6 10 
Statistics of public, society, and school 
libraries. Bulletin 1930 No. 37 .50 


Application for the following should be 
made to the U.S. Commissioner of Education, 
Washington, D.C. 

Aids in book selection for elementary school 

libraries. Edith A. Lathrop. Circular 


No. 69, January 1933. Mimeographed. 
Single copies free 


A study of rural school library practices and 
services (1934) Edith A. Lathrop, Single 
copies free. Supply limited 


ME 
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A Distressury of V erse 
By Katy Logue’ 


GYD FOR INCIPIENT CLASIFIERS 
Keen 153.3 ‘tis wize to uze, 
Like 352.2 trak down all clues; 
Develop wel your sense of 154.1, 
Both accurate and quick yu shud becum. 
’Tis just as wel before yu make a start, 
To know your 025.4 by hart. 
If yu ar dum and hav an adled hed 
Yu’d betr join the 331.12447 insted.) 
Refrain: With a hey Dewey, Dewey and 

a tra la la. 


THOUGHT 
I think that 
Bibliography 
Is going to make 
A cataloger 
Out of me. 


BOOK SELECTION 
The problem is 
Who'll read this work? 
Blue-stocking or 
A drug store clerk? 
Now can it 
Interest Ph.D’s, 

Or will it only 
Morons please? 
(Don’t stop to read 
The book clear thru. 
A glance or two 
Will have to do.) 


REFERENCE 
Ah, Miss Mudge, with overawed deference 
I pay homage to your book on reference. 
Yet life was such a simple thing until I 
found 
How Kraks blaa bog, Wer ists, and Chi é 
lurk around. 
The world seemed good, possessing nought 


to vex us, 
And then there came those various 
indexes. 
What tragedy to learn that I’m in need 
of a 


Knowledge of the foreign encyclopedia. 
Ah yes, Miss Mudge, I fear your refer- 
ence book 
Has brought me knowledge and a _ wild- 
eyed look! 


FATE OF ALL LIBRARIANS 
Tho books form the core 

Of the life you are leading, 
You'll never have time 

To do any reading. 


‘Columbia University School of Library Service 
’35 (if lucky). 








A, 2 A. 


NOTES 


Editor: Edward B. Stanford 





Handicraft and Other Hobbies 


HE window exhibit on “Hobbies,” the 

fourth of a monthly series being pre- 
pared by Miss Matilde Kelly of the Hild 
Regional Branch Library, Chicago, is a part 
of the nation-wide publicity experiment which 
the A.L. A. Publicity Committee is sponsor- 
ing during the current year. 

The topic “Handicraft and Other Hobbies,” 
which is receiving attention this month, was 
selected with eleven other subjects for special 
emphasis during the twelve-month period be- 
ginning November 1934. The complete list of 
topics for publicity and a description of 
standard materials which may be used to re- 
produce the exhibits were printed in the 
“A.L.A. Notes” in the November Wilson 
Bulletin. 

In addition to the exhibits pictured here, 
an annotated book list on the topic for each 
month’s special emphasis is prepared by co- 
operating librarians in the Chicago area, and 
appears in the Library Journal in the first 
issue of each month. The February list con- 
tains books on whittling, patchwork, model 
building, and amateur photography in addition 
to such topics as the following which are 
represented in Miss Kelly’s exhibit: metal- 
craft, stamp collecting, and the study of art, 
music, and nature. 

The background of this display is composed 
of compo-board, 3x4 feet, covered with red 
checked gingham. Black poster board with 
two strips of gingham provides a foundation 
for the word, “Hobbies,” which is spelled out 
in white cotton rope, available in dry goods 
or department stores. The letters are formed 
while the background is flat and the word is 
then fastened to it with small-headed tacks. 
The boxes holding the books are those de- 
scribed in the November Wilson Bulletin, 
and used in previous exhibits. They are black 
outside and silver inside, with a narrow silver 
stripe running around the open edges. The 
cost of materials for this display, exclusive 
of boxes and potted plants, is 67 cents. 


New Statement on Certification 


“Factors to be considered in drafting a 
Library Certification Law” is a statement just 
issued by the Board of Education for Libra- 
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rianship for the assistance of those working 
on certification legislation. At the open meet- 
ing on certification during the A.L. A. Mid- 
winter Conference it was brought out that 
such a statement as this, giving alternative 
suggestions, might be more helpful in indi- 
vidual states than the “Tentative Library 
Certification Law” which had previously been 
distributed for criticism, since any unit or 
basic law can scarcely be specific enough to 
apply successfully to varying conditions. The 
new statement deals with such questions as 
the creation and functions of a certification 
board, making a law operative, grades of cer- 
tificates, certification procedure, reports of 
the board, and provisions for appeal. 

A suggested “code” or “requirements” for 
school librarians, prepared by Harold F. Brig- 
ham of the Board of Education for Librarian- 
ship, is now being distributed, in tentative 
form, to school administrators and school 
librarians for criticism and comment. 


More “Famous First Facts” 


Another “Famous first fact,” too late to 
be included in Joseph N. Kane’s book by that 
name, has just been recorded at A.L.A. 
Headquarters. Dated on the eve of Christmas 
1934, the enrollment of the H. W. Wilson 
Company in the A.L.A. Retirement Plan 
gives that group the unique distinction of 
being the first organization to join the plan 
on the contributory basis. 

An attempt to locate the “Famous first” of 
all those who have joined the plan on the 
non-contributory or employe-pay-all basis 
discloses that the Indianapolis (Ind.) Public 
Library and the Louisville (Ky.) Free Public 
Library hold practically equal claims to pri- 
ority of application, both having shared in 
the early action of several libraries that 
started the ball rolling, just two years ago. 


Libraries Approved as Relief 
Projects 


During the weeks preceding the Midwinter 
Conference the Association secured from offi- 
cials of the Federal Emergency Relief Ad- 
ministration the approval of a proposed state 
project for public library service to be carried 
out as a work relief program with the ap- 
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“HOBBIES”: 


proval of the local relief administrators. A 
“Working Procedure for a State Project for 
Public Library Service” has been distributed 
by the FERA to state relief administrators 
and by the A. L. A. to state library agencies. 

The: full burden of initiative for under- 
taking any specific project lies with state libra- 
rians, however; and the authority for approval 
of any proposal rests entirely with the emer- 
gency relief authorities of the individual state. 
Nevertheless the cordial cooperation of the 
national relief authorities, in authorizing li- 
brary work relief projects, provided that 
books and housing of collections are furnished 
locally, has been invaluable. 

Members of the headquarters staff have 
conferred with FERA officials in Washing- 
ton; and one member of the staff has met 
with library administrators and emergency 
relief officers in several states to discuss 
possibilities of providing new library service, 
with relief work funds, to specific localities 
or regions. An inspection of the Shawano 
County project in Wisconsin, and a previous 
study of the state-wide county library experi- 
ment now under way in Mississippi have re- 
vealed some of the potentialities of library 
service projects undertaken as work relief 
measures. 


A BOOK EXHIBIT FOR FEBRUARY 
Prepared by Matilde Kelly, Hild Regional Branch Library, Chicago 


Denver Plans in Progress 


Fewer and shorter talks may characterize 
the programs of the Fifty-seventh Annual 
Conference of the American Library Associa- 
tion to be held in Denver, Colorado, June 24 
to 29. More time for informal discussion, and 
continued experiment with the panel method 
of. presenting topics are being considered by 
those in charge of group meetings. 

President. Compton, in keeping with the 
theme of the conference, “Looking at Our- 
selves,” will speak on “Ourselves and Other 
Frederick M. Hunter, Chancellor of 
Denver, and President 


People.” 
the University of 


‘ George Norton of the University. of Colorado, 


will also speak at the opening session. Another 
session will consider economic problems, such 
as the securing of adequate library support, 
and the improvement of economic status of 
librarians. 

Those in charge of individual section or 
round table meetings are reminded that com- 
plete announcements of topics and speakers 
should be sent to headquarters by April 4, to 
insure inclusion in the complete tentative pro- 
gram. 
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English Letter 


(Continued from page 306) 

aid to the teacher. Children, it seems 
from my own observations, are more 
influenced primarily by films or plays 
than by books, and they are more likely 
to follow up a subject after seeing a film 
or a play than they are to read up the 
subject without stimulus. Small short 
plays should be as essential a part of 
the work of the children’s library as 
story talks and lectures, and of course a 
film projector is invaluable. Are many 
libraries in America using the camera 
for work with children? I know of only 
one in England—St. Marylebone, in 
London, where regular programmes of 
short films are given and are an enor- 
mous success. 


The work of establishing library co- 
operation in England—the formation of 
“Regional Bureaux” for the interloan of 
books—goes on apace, and with the 
formation of a bureau in Yorkshire— 
the largest county in England and one 
of the richest in urban libraries and 
massed population—England is nearly 
covered with interloan systems. The 
Yorkshire system has been planned 
rather differently from previous ones, 
which have rested on the formation of a 
union catalog of all available books in 
the system, with a central staff for ad- 
ministration. Yorkshire has decided to 
dispense with the union catalog and save 


the expense of compilation and mainte 
nance it entails. For an experimental 
period a system is to be tried by which 
the four large libraries of Leeds, Shef- 
field, Bradford, and Hull will make their 
stocks available for loan to all libraries 
in the system, with the aid of a list of 
special collections. It will be interesting 
to see how this system works. Never 
having been enthusiastic about the union 
catalog plan myself, I hope it is success 
ful. 

I was recently talking to Mr. T. W. 
Muskett, librarian of the East Riding of 
Yorkshire. He had no doubt in his mind 
that your libraries were better than ours, 
and gave as his reason that American 
municipalities were elected to spend 
money, while English borough councils 
went into office with the idea of saving 
it. After three years of crisis, you will 
probably read that statement with an 
ironical smile, and I must say I too have 
my doubts. He also said that the main 
enquiry he received was for information 
about the English county system, and so 
to satisfy enquirers I enclose a note 
from him about his own system, which 
is fairly representative. 

The East Riding is a rural county and is 
worked by a Traveling Book Van from the 
Headquarters at Beverley. Our Book Van 
holds 2,000 books, which are kept on the 
shelves whilst traveling by shutters worked 
on the roll top desk principle. The books are 


EAST RIDING COUNTY LIBRARY, 





THE EAST RIDING BOOK VAN 
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divided into two main divisions: Adult and 
Juvenile. We do not issue books from the 
Book Van to individuals, only to local centres. 
We have 218 school libraries and 211 adult 
libraries. The adult centres vary in popula- 
tion from under 50 to over 6,000, and the 
schools from under 20 scholars to over 500. 
The whole of the East Riding is mapped out 
into journeys of one day. The County is 
covered three times every year and so local 
people have their interest in reading revived 
three times—an important psychological aspect 
of the popularity of County Libraries. The 
following is a typical day of exchanges at 
small Centres in the County with the Book 
Van: 


‘ Pc la P No. 0 
Village ee Library T ime ad 
wi Adult ) 9.30 120 

Paull 571 School) 80 
meas Adult 10.45 200 
Keyingham 611 School 11.45 60 
~ Adult 1.15 100 

Ottringham 497 School 2.0 50 
. . Adult ) 2.45 100 
Winestead 153 School) 40 
: as Adult ) 3.30 125 
Hollym 269 School) 40 
The villages are, of course, very near to 
each other; Ottringham is only 2 miles from 
Keyingham. Thus from 9:30 A.M. to about 


4:30 P.M. the County Librarian and the chauf- 
feur have altered the records of over 1,800 
books. Some days we handle over 2,000 books. 
The method of exchange is very simple. Our 
first call is the village of Paull. The Honor- 
ary Local Librarian expects us at 9:30 and 
has arranged his books in alphabetical order. 
We insert a book card in each book whilst he, 
and any interested borrowers, select the new 
stock and the children select theirs. Both 
libraries—adult and children’s—are in this 
village housed in the school. The old Paull 
stock is then returned to the shelves of the 
van and the book cards taken out of the new 
stock. Book cards not cleared from the old 
stock are credited as new stock. This means 
that every effort is made to return all books, 
and a borrower responsible for a book re- 
maining in the local library a second period 
is always justly criticized. We then go to the 
next Centre, Keyingham, with a Book Van 
still offering a choice of 2,000 books. And 
thus the grey coach, as our “Parnassus on 
wheels” is known, tours the East Riding. 

The following brief statistics will probably 
interest American librarians: 

Population 135,079, Issues 853,791, Issues per in- 


habitant 6.2, Book stock 100,001, Cost per inhabitant 
8.1d, Number of Branches and Centres 420. 


And so for the present, goodbye. 


FRANK M. GARDNER 
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The Worm* Turns 


It has long been the custom of visitors to 
Los Angeles to go home and write scathing 
articles and uncomplimentary guide books 
about us. Our faults have been harped upon 
so often that we are becoming somewhat cal- 
loused to them. We have been told that we 
are growing too fast. Can we help it if those 
who come to scoff (and do) return to stay? 
We have been told that we are very young. 
We can only blush and bow, altho we know 
our fair city was founded some eleven years 
after the meeting of the first Continental 
Congress in Philadelphia. 

We are a courteous people. When a lady 
from Boston handed us an Atlantic, knowing 
that we don’t get to see their “nice eastern 
magazines out here,” did we tell her our 
library at that time was receiving 48 copies 
each month of that periodical? 

We are a friendly people. When a famous 
man visits us we believe him to be a scholar 
and a gentleman. We ask him to lecture to 
us. In our cordial, quaint way we do our best 
to “show him a good time.” Little dreaming 
that he will go home and write condescending 
chapters in which he pities the intellectual 
isolation of the learned librarians of the Hunt- 
ington Library. . . 

Oh he is very sympathetic. “The West 
needs books, a great many books,” says he, 
“but even more, it needs intelligent readers.” 
Would our friend be somewhat astonished if 
he intelligently read the A.L.A. report of 
May, 10934, to find that the people of this 
crude city read an average of eleven books 
each, while his own dear Philadelphians were 
reading two and one-half? In the next breath 
he regrets that hoi polloi may wander past 
the sacred Gutenburg Bible, the manuscript 
of the Franklin Autobiography, feeling that 
in some way these treasures are polluted even 
thru their glass cases. 

It is time the worm turned. It is time we 
assumed a haughty, monocled air to all suspect 
visitors. As a branch of the Chamber of Com- 
merce we should have a PUSH club. When 
a visitor shows tendencies toward snobbish- 
ness he should be taken for a ride—past all 
our streets named for early day Spanish 
governors—past old missions—thru Olvera 
Street, and then, to impress him with our real 
antiquity, to La Brea Pits, now so green and 
park-like. While he is making penciled notes 
of our rawness, a gentle PUSH would make 
him companion to dinosaurs and. prehistoric 
Indian maidens. And in a few hundred years 
there would be nothing to show that he had 
once been a plump little man in a checked 
suit. —From The Broadcaster, 

Los Angeles Public Library 


* Meaning no offense [Ep.] 
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WE judge from the expressions of 

reproach and indignation that 
beat upon us from time to time when 
we try to be mildly amusing—and even, 
on occasion, when we print some of our 
contributors’ little jokes, quips, quirks, 
oddities, burlesques, parodies, banter, 
and conundrums—-that nothing on earth 
is more dangerous than humor. Insult, 
bore, vilify, deceive, kick, sneer and 
leer all that you will, and nobody seems 
to care: the big fat smile of the world 
shines like the harvest moon at your 
window. But terrible things will happen 
to you if, being neither child nor fool, 
you dare to wag an outrageous finger at 
the world’s follies and, throwing back 
your head, utter the queer sound of 
human laughter. Our warning is that 
you will swallow your teeth. Failing 
this, you will bite your tongue off. In 
any case, somebody is sure to sock you 
in the eye. 


MM 


This month, however, our faith in our 
humor has soared to a new all-time high. 
We have just received a subscription to 
the Wilson Bulletin from a mid-Western 
penitentiary, accompanied by specific 
instructions to bill the order to the In- 
mates’ Amusement Fund! 


WE Me 


Speaking of jokes, if you have sent 
us your subscription to the Wilson Bul- 
letin, but still find a slip in the front of 
your copy of this issue telling you it is 
your last chance to subscribe, don’t groan 
or curse or be unnecessarily alarmed. 
Laugh it off. Pay no attention to it. Our 
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at Random 


business office is deluged with so many 
thousands of subscriptions that we have 
been unable to keep up to the minute 
with the work of entering and recording 
them. Eventually, however, we hope to 
catch up. Until that time we ask your 
patience. 
MM 


We note with pride that many libra- 
ries that sent their initial subscriptions 
to the Wilson Bulletin in December 
found it advisable or necessary to order 
additional subscriptions after receiving 
the January issue. One large library, for 
example, that ordered 57 three-year sub- 
scriptions in December supplemented 
this order in less than a month by sub- 
scribing for 22 more copies—a total of 
79 three-year subscriptions from a single 
library system. 


We Me 


WANTED: Copies of the Wilson Bul- 
letin, May-June 1934 (Vol. 8, No. 9). 
We shail be happy to remit postage for 
any copies of this issue that are no 
longer needed. 


MM 


The Junior Members group of the 
Missouri Library Association has chosen 
as its first projects the study of unem- 
ployment and salaries of librarians in 
Missouri. The group, which was organ- 
ized last October, has also prepared a 
booklet for distribution thruout the state 
describing and urging support of the 
service given by the Missouri Library 
Commission. The three-fold object of 
the group is: first, the free discussion 
of library questions; second, the carry- 
ing out of definite projects; and third, 
some social life by which the Junior 
members may become better acquainted 
at conferences. Paul’ Howard, librarian 
of the Missouri School of Mines, is 
chairman of the group. 


Me Me 
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LIGHTSHIP 


On the Umatilla Reef Lightship, off Cape Flattery, Washington, Archie Binns served 

as fireman in 1917-18 and unwittingly laid the foundations for his successful first novel, 

Lightship, published in 1934. This photograph shows the old condemned hulk of the 
“Umatilla” as it lies today in Seattle harbor. 


From Earl W. Browning, Chairman 
of The A.L.A. Committee on Book- 
binding : 


Specifications for library binding were pre- 


sented at the A.L.A. Conference in Mon- 
treal last June. Free copies may now be 
obtained from A.L.A. Headquarters. They 


were also printed in the September number 
of the A. L.A. Bulletin. 


The Executive Board at a recent 
passed resolutions urging librarians 


1. To make the specifications a part of what- 
ever contractual arrangement they may 
make with library binders. 

Who believe that the specifications have 
not been fulfilled, to make formal com- 
plaint to the A. L. A., said complaint to 
contain all the essential facts, for trans- 
mittal by the A. L. A. to the National 
Code Authority for investigation and ac- 


tion. 
We Me 


meeting 


to 


CONCORDANCE TO Epcar A. Por 
To the Editor: 


The Junior Members Round Table of the 
American Library Association has in prep- 


aration a concordance to the tales of Edgar 
Allen Poe and would appreciate volunteers 
from any of the junior members who would 
like to participate in the work. Before offer- 
ing assistance, one should make certain that 
he has available the Virginia edition of the 
works of Poe, edited by James A. Harrison 
and published by Crowell. All who are 
interested in helping with this work should 
write directly to the editor. 
J. H. SuHera, Editor 


Scripps Foundation, 
Oxford, Ohio 


Me 


The Study Course on the Child Labor 
Amendment, by James E. Sidel, is an 
up-to-date 32-page study outline of his- 
torical and reference material available 
on this subject, which will be debated in 
several hundred schools and colleges this 
winter. It is obtainable at ten cents a 
copy from The National Child Labor 
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Committee, 419 Fourth Avenue, New 
York. Mr. Sidel is Field and Legisla- 
tive Director of the society. 


w@ 


The National Self Government Com- 
mittee, 80 Broadway, New York City, 
a civic organization for the promotion 
of public-mindedness among boys and 
girls, has several interesting pamphlets 
for free distribution. These include: 
Merit System in the Civil Service, Your 
Home and Civil Service Reform, Good 
Citizenship and the Merit System, The 
Business Value of the Merit System, and 
Civics As It Should Be Taught. 

“A good school,” according to the 
definition of the National Self Govern- 
ment Committee, “is a place where 
young people of any age come together 
to educate themselves and each other, 
with the help of good teachers, in those 
social habits of cooperation and studies 
needed for effective citizenship in a 
democracy.” 


MM 


The Motion Picture Producers and 
Distributors of America, Inc., 28 West 
44th Street, New York City, will be 
happy to send their new bulletin, The 
Motion Picture and the Family, free of 
charge to any library on application. 

This publication is issued monthly and 
each number will contain, among other 
useful features, “copy” for several book- 
mark reading lists on coming pictures, 
prepared by the Cleveland Public Li- 
brary. These bookmarks may be re- 
produced by libraries or other organ- 
izations wishing to make use of them. 


Me Me 


On the page opposite are grouped 
three pictures intimately associated with 
Greyfriars Kirkyard, Edinburgh, the 
ancient and picturesque burial place 
which is sometimes called the “West- 
minster of Scotland.” Opened by un- 
happy Mary Stewart in the 16th century, 
on the site of a monastery from which 
it takes its name, the old burying- 
ground played a romantic and tragic 
part in its nation’s history. Within its 
walls the Covenant was signed. Here 
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lie the martyred Covenanters and here 
is their prison. Here rest the headless 
bones of Regent Morton. Here sleep 
“Bluidy” Mackenzie, Captain Porteous, 
Allan Ramsey, the elder Scott, and hun- 
dreds of others whose names have 
enriched the pages of Scottish history. 


“Auld Greyfriars” is a veritable anti- 
quarian’s paradise and scores of volumes 
have told its story, notable among them 
the Edinburgh Notes of R.L.S. But to 
thousands of Americans of the last two 
generations the spot is best known for 
its association with a dog—‘‘Greyfriars 
Bobby.” Bobby was a real dog, a Skye 
terrier, who from 1858 to his death in 
1872 refused to leave his master’s grave 
in the kirkyard, except for brief hours. 
He became an Edinburgh hero and was 
presented with an inscribed collar by 
the Lord Provost. After his death an 
ornamental fountain, surmounted by a 
bronze statuette, was erected to his 
memory near the churchyard gate by 
the Baroness Burdett-Coutts. In 1912 
an American woman, Eleanor Atkinson, 
immortalized his story in the book Grey- 
friars Bobby, which has been reprinted 
year after year ever since and has be- 
come a well loved classic among dog 
stories. 


The dog in the upper picture of the 
group reproduced here is not Bobby; 
but the clergyman is sitting on the same 
“table” tomb-stone under which Bobby 
slept during his fourteen-year vigil in 
the graveyard. The modern stone just 
back of the terrier in the picture marks 
the grave of John Grey, better known 
as “Auld Jock,” Bobby’s master. It was 
erected in recent years by American 
subscription. Looming thru the mists 
in the background are the battlements 
and rocky foundations of Edinburgh 
Castle, down which Bobby came one 
famous night. 

The picture at the lower left is a por- 
trait of Bobby, painted from life and 
reproduced here thru kindness of Mrs. 
Atkinson. At the right is the Burdett- 
Coutts fountain, with Candlemaker’s 
Row, leading down to the Grassmarket, 
in the background. The fountain is 
really a double fountain. At street level, 
unseen in the present picture, is a drink- 
ing place for dogs. 
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LITERARY EDINBURGH: GREYFRIARS KIRKYARD 


Top—View in Greyfriars Kirkyard, looking toward Edinburgh Castle. Lower Left 

Portrait, from life, of “Greyfriars Bobby.” (By permission of W. J. Hay, John Knox 

House, Edinburgh, and Eleanor Atkinson.) Lower Right—The famous statue of 
“Greyfriars Bobby” at the entrance to the churchyard. 


(For detailed description see opposite page) 
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An interesting account of the writing 
of Greyfriars Bobby is found in Eleanor 
Atkinson’s autobiographical sketch in 
The Junior Book of Authors. 


WM 


A Goop Deep In a NauGuty WorLpD 


To the Editor: 

We have found a supplementary use for 
The Union List of Serials which may contain 
a useful suggestion to some other librarians. 

Having a few odd numbers of periodicals 
which we do not bind and keep, we looked up 
the names of libraries lacking those issues and 
were able in this way to place them where 
they could be useful. 


FrepericK A. Biossom, Librarian 
Huntington Free Library 
New York 


w Me 


COOPERATING WITH THE Scouts 


To the Editor: 

It has occurred to me that those who read 
“Scouting and the school librarian” in the 
January issue of the Wilson Bulletin would 
be interested in some of the actual methods 
of Scout-Library cooperation. 

In Holdenville, Oklahoma, where a new 
library badly needed books, the Scouts made 
a house-to-house canvass asking for book 
donations. The school and the public library 
shared in the 1500 books so secured. The 
venture was a great success. 

In Lynn, Massachusetts, the Scout Reading 
Program Committee under Father Sheridan 
promoted a specialization course in reading 
for Scout Leaders. The course was planned 
by the elementary school supervisor, chil- 
dren’s librarian and Scouters and was given 
in the public library. Here was a gold mine 
for a school librarian. 

In Lawrence, Massachusetts, the public li- 
brary published in 1930 a 90-page list of books 
to assist the Boy Scouts of the North Essex 
Council. 

In Philadelphia, the Delaware and Mont- 
gomery Counties Council under the leadership 
of Attorney A. S. Faught has published the 
now official “666” book list in connection with 
their reading program. Five librarians aided 
in its compilation, including Mr. Price, Miss 
McAlaney and Mrs. Horine of Philadelphia, 
Miss Hunt of the Brooklyn Public Library, 
and Miss Young of the Pennsylvania State 
Library. 

In the Queens Council, New York, still 
another list, 26 pages of reading and refer- 
ence material, has been prepared by the Scout 
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Leadership Training and Reading Committee 
in connection with the Queens Borough Pub- 
lic Library. 

In the Manhattan Council, New York, four 
school and two public libraries have joined in 
a Scout Anniversary Week experiment. Ex- 
hibits of Scoutcraft are being placed in the 
library with a group of books that are appro- 
priate, as a botany exhibit with books on 
trees, leaves, flowers, mosses, etc. This is 
something along the line of the “Leisure Time 
Interests” exhibit at West Bend (Wisconsin) 
public schools, where the library provided 
book lists for various subjects. I refer to the 
July 1934 Library Journal. 

In Hammond, Indiana, in 1930 the school 
and public library gave a series of four read- 
ing awards. In Kansas City, Missouri, a 
system of book badges was worked out with 
personal talks to Scouters by the librarians 
In Detroit, Michigan, there were, and | think 
still are, library troops meeting in library 
auditoriums with librarians aiding in raising 
camp funds and acting in various official 
capacities. 

A typical example is that of the Hoyt Li- 
brary, Kingston, Pennsylvania, where Miss 
Jackson aud Miss Grey are promoting scout- 
library work by circulating merit badge pam- 
phlets, the Handbook, Cub-books, scout books, 
and examining in the Reading Merit Badge. 
Lists are sent to scoutmasters to acquaint 
them with recent additions. Miss Grey writes 
“There is need of far greater contact between 
scout troops and the library, and especially 
between Scoutmasters and the library.” 

In all these cases there is present a need for 
the school librarian tho this part of library 
service has been uniformly ignored. Both 
the school librarian and Scouters must make 
mutual moves towards cooperation. I hope 
we will see an increasing number of such pro- 
grams as are mentioned above. 

RicHarp JAMES HuRLey 


ME ME 


Our own difficulties at present in 
keeping pace with subscriptions to the 
Wilson Bulletin lead us to sympathize 
with those magazine publishers who 
keep on sending subscription blanks, 
pleas for renewals, etc., to librarians 
after the librarians have subscribed. One 
of our readers, you will recall, com- 
plained about this practice in a recent 
issue. Here are a couple of comments: 


In reply to Margaret G. Cook, Wilson 
Bulletin, December 1934, p. 219: 

“What do other librarians think about it?” 
One librarian checks to be sure magazine in 
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question was not omitted from subscription 
list thru error and then chucks the notice in 
the wastepaper basket. Why waste time and 
money in replying to the obvious just because 
publishers are so prodigal? 
MartTHA B. MeErreLL, Librarian 
Superior (Wisconsin) Public Library 


The letter in the December Wilson Bulletin 
from Miss Margaret Cook on the subject of 
publishers’ renewal notices touchéd a respon- 
sive chord in me. It has always seemed a 
great waste to me and also perhaps a reflec- 
tion upon the business methods of librarians. 
Surely most librarians have a follow-up sys- 
tem that calls automatically to their attention 
expiring subscriptions. In this library we 
renew thru our agents late in October or early 
in November each year, and our subscriptions 
cover, as far as possible, the calendar year. 
Yet invariably, from the end of November 
and on into the following year, we receive 
agonized requests for renewal. Frequently 
we receive acknowledgments of renewals 
from the publishers, to be followed a few 
days later by further requests. Evidently the 
publishers do not believe in checking records 
—one of the important operations that is 
dinned into the ears of incipient librarians 
from the moment they enter library school. 

Like Miss Cook, I used to try to answer 
these renewal appeals; our head librarian also 
thought it the courteous thing to do. Then I 
tried collecting them—I forget how many 
accumulated in one week, but I know it would 
represent quite an outlay in stationery, post- 
age, and stenographic time not only on the 
part of the publishers, but also on our part, 
if we should answer each one. That was about 
four years ago, and since then, all renewal 
notices have gone promptly into the waste 
basket. 

Lestey M. Heatucote, Serials librarian 
University of Washington Library 
Seattle, Washington 


Me Me 


Wuy CaTALoG PAMPHLETS? 


To the Editor: 

The article by Miss Elizabeth Amerine 
entitled “The Clipping and Pamphlet File,” 
which appeared in the November issue of 
your magazine, has interested me very much. 

I find that her methods of classification and 
filing closely resemble those used at Cossitt 
Library, but the question arises in my mind 
“Why a catalog, if a subject arrangement 
is used?” I raise this question not as a criti- 
cism, but with a desire for information. 

In our file we have followed the Readers’ 
Guide headings and alphabetical arrangement. 
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Where necessary, a cross reference has been 
put in its proper place on an inexpensive stiff 
paper, cut to a convenient size for the pur- 
pose. These cards have been used freely and 
take up very little space. 

At a recent regional library meeting, visit- 
ing librarians expressed surprise at the lack 
of a catalog. In my use of the file, I have not 
felt the need of one, but am wondering if I 
am missing something. 

If there is space in your magazine, I should 
appreciate hearing from others on this subject. 


With many thanks for the work the Wilson 
Bulletin is doing, I am 


Mary Davant, Ass’t. Reference Librarian 
Cositt Library 
Memphis, Tennessee 


ME Me 


CoLLEGE LIBRARY FINES 


To the Editor: 

During the meeting of the Southeastern and 
Southwestern Library Associations in Memphis 
in October we had a great many visitors from 
other college libraries. Interest in our plan 
of collecting library fines was expressed, and 
several suggested that we offer it in your 
“Short Cuts.” 

Up to September 1933 we charged five cents 
a day for all overdue books, and on reserve 
books twenty-five cents for the first hour 
overdue and five cents for each additional 
hour. And “charged” is the correct term, be- 
cause in proportion we collected very few 
fines. Consequently the fine list was always 
hopelessly long. The situation has been 
wonderfully improved, and the business of 
collecting fines is no longer a great burden 
since we allow a cut rate for cash payment. 


The rate is now two cents a day if the fine 
is paid when the overdue book is returned, 
but five cents if it has to be charged; and on 
reserve books fifteen cents for the first hour 
and two cents for each additional hour if the 
fine is paid when the book is returned, but 
twenty-five and five cents respectively if it has 
to be charged. 

In addition to the above improvement, after 
years of endeavor on our part, our faculty 
has been persuaded to try the plan of not 
allowing students owing library fines to take 
their semester examinations until their records 
are cleared. I consider this quite a step for- 
ward, and pass the information on to encour- 
age others who are struggling as we have 
struggled. 

Mary Marsh, Librarian 
Southwestern College 
Memphis, Tennessee 
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New Memorial Library Nears Completion 


To the roster of distinguished men 
who have expressed their public spirit 
through the gift of a library is now 
added the name of Mr. Thomas B. Lock- 
wood, prominent Buffalo attorney. Mr. 
Lockwood has presented to the Uni- 
versity of Buffalo a beautiful and com- 
modious library building, which is now 
nearing completion. 


The total cost of the building will be 
in the neighborhood of $500,000. It 
has four levels and is built of Indiana 
limestone, in Georgian style. The base- 
ment is given over to stacks, work rooms, 
and newspaper storage. The reserve 
reading rooms are located on the ground 
floor. On the first floor are the main 
reading room, periodical rooms, libra- 
rian’s office, and delivery desk conven- 
iently located near the stacks. 


The Lockwood Memorial Room, com- 
fortably furnished in the manner of a 
private home library and housing a 
valuable collection of first editions of 
English and American literature, is on 
the second floor. The third floor is de- 
voted to seminar rooms and staff rooms. 


Lighting 
The lighting arrangements are such 
as to make the main reading room in- 
dependent of outside light. Ample and 
uniform light is assured at all times by 
flood lights diffused through glass in a 
suspended ceiling. 
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Equipment 

This building is furnished throughout 
with Library Bureau equipment. The 
stacks are the standard bracket type, 
with linoleum covered concrete floors. 
Study carrels are conveniently located 
on each stack level. Ceilings of inter- 
mediate stack floors are painted white to 
insure maximum diffusion of light 
throughout the various levels of the 
stack room. Stack ends carry the latest 
type range finders. Current magazines 
are housed on sloping shelves. The card 
catalog trays have two-compartment 
label holders and lock rods. Thirty 
nine exhibit cases of bronze and plate 
glass will be available to display speci 
mens of Mr. Lockwood’s collection of 
first editions. The delivery desks are 
carefully planned to expedite service, 
and are equipped with the most improved 
devices, including special book chutes. 
Delivery desks have linoleum tops. 


Except in the stack room, floors 
throughout the building are covered with 
cork. The paneling and equipment 
throughout the building are of oak. The 
reading room tables are of special de- 
sign, and all chairs, stock and special, 
are equipped with glides designed not 
only to protect the cork floors, but also 
to eliminate noise. Some of the rooms 
are done in English oak, with paneling 
of exceptional beauty. 


The architects of this building are 
Edward B. Green & Son of Buffalo. 
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Standard Catalog Monthly 


A Selected List of Best Books—February 1935 


HE STANDARD CATALOG MONTHLY is a list of not more than three hundred books a 

ear recommended for first purchase in libraries. The books are selected by the staff of 

the STANDARD CATALOG FOR PUBLIC LIBRARIES with the cooperation of librarians and 

ee associations who are working to improve the selection of books. The entries, with a 
° 


select 


n of the more important notes, are taken from the BOOK REVIEW DIGEST. Most of 


the titles in the MONTHLY will later be included and analyzed in the annual supplements of 
the STANDARD CATALOG FOR PUBLIC LIBRARIES, a more comprehensive selection. Oc- 
casionally a book included here may be dropped later, because it is not always possible to get 
at once the final authoritative opinion as to the value of a book. 


[A list of collaborators will be found in the September 1933 issue.] 





100 Philosophy 


MILNE, ALAN ALEXANDER. Peace with 
honour; with a special pref. for the American 
edition. 219p $2 Dutton [5s Methuen] 

172.4 Peace. War 34-33108 


An ironical and humorously-written plea for 
the abolishment of war. The author is con- 
vinced that war is both silly and wrong. But 
because it has become a convention that in the 
last resort .nations must fight, people believe 
in it. The convention is obsolete, according to 
Mr Milne, and he attempts to expose its hol- 
lowness. Having ruled war out of the realm 
of possibility, his contention is that we must 
then discover how to live peaceably. 


Booklist 31:115 D °34 
‘‘Milne has written a forthright, unadorned 
and commonsensical BC of present-day 
pacifism.” F. T. Marsh 
+ Books p9 O 14 '34 900wW 
Boston Transcript pl2 N 7 °'34 420w 
“No doubt, inarticulate citizens in many 
countries are groping among feelings which 
this book translates into thoughts. These po- 
tential readers will not notice the absence of 
chapters on minority problems, racial animosi- 
ties, culturai differences, economic necessities, 
which the more erudite student of international 
relations may demand. The erudite student 
may regret the apparent naiveté which this 
absence suggests. .. But the reader who 
agrees with Milne that peace is what we 
are after, will say such chapters would only 
be trees between us and the forest we want to 
see."" Carlyle Morgan 
+ Christian Science Monitor p16 O 9 °34 
Current Hist 4l:iv N ‘34 220w 
+ — Forum 92:iv D '34 110w 
+N Y Times pd O 21 '34 550w 
No Am 238:572 D °34 100w 
+ Spec 153:443 S 28 °'34 650w 
Springf’'d Republican pl0 O 24 °34 500w 
+ Times [London] Lit Sup p645 S 27 °34 


200 Religion 


DEWEY, JOHN. A common faith. (Terry lec- 
tures) 87p $1.50 Yale univ. press [7s Oxford] 
204 Religion 34-27264 

In three lectures delivered at Yale on the 
Terry foundation the author attempts to formu- 
late a faith not confined to any sect or creed, 
and acceptable to modern men and women who 
feel the need of some religion in their lives. 


Booklist 31:50 O ’34 

+ Boston Transcript p2 S 1 ’34 900w 
Christian Century 51:1281 O 10 °34 
J Philos 31:584 O 11 '34 550w 


‘This little volume is something of a footnote 
on religion added by America’s leading philos- 
opher to his life work in philosophy. Inasmuch 





as Dewey's empiricism and naturalism are in 
more obvious conflict with the presuppositions 
of the historic religions than the older idealism, 
this footnote has long been awaited with in- 
terest. . . His present volume is disappointing 
only in the sense that it is too brief to do full 
justice to the problem or allow the author 
scope in elaborating his thesis on religion.’’ 
Reinhold Niebuhr 

Nation 139:358 S 26 '34 850w 

N Y Times pl0 S 30 °34 450w 

Springf’d Republican pl0 O 5 °'34 550w 

“Is not Mr. Dewey, in effect, attempting to 
exploit the traditional prestige of words that 
he has emptied of nearly all their traditional 
meaning? Certainly his religiousness will strike 
the orthodox as something extremely attenu- 
ated, the extract of an extraet, having much 
the same relation to old-fashioned religion as 
beef bouillon poured through a filter has to 
beef. One makes criticisms, and yet there is 
in this volume an honesty, an absence of 
cynicism, an idealism, a natural piety that one 
is almost tempted to call religious after all.’’ 
Henry Hazlitt 
+ — Yale Rn s 24:166 autumn ‘34 850w 


300 Social Sciences 


WALLACE, HENRY AGARD. New frontiers. 
314p $2; pa $1 Reynal 
330.973 United States—Economic policy. 
United States—Economic conditions. Agri- 
culture—United States 34-33112 
An exposition and defense of the New Deal, 
stressing the need for wider vision and for the 
courage to experiment. The book falls into four 
main sections: a defense of the idea of national 
planning and of the objectives of the New Deal; 
a plea for the lowering of tariffs; a history and 
defense of the AAA; and an outline of the aims 
of national planning in the future. 


Booklist 31:80 N ’34 
+ Books pl O 7 '34 2000w 
***New Frontiers’ explores the social horizon 
of today primarily from the angle of the farm 
problem, but throughout treats this as part of 
the larger whole of American life. It does 
this broadly and yet with salty detail, from 
one in the midst of such affairs and who 
knows whereof he speaks. It is at once sci- 
entific in concept and popular in presentation. 
It is straight-thinking and plain-speaking. It 
has a flavor of crusading zeal. It is a veritable 
gospel of the new deal.’’ W. L. Bailey 
+ Christian Century 51:1416 N 7 °34 750w 
+ Christian Science Monitor pl6 O 4 ‘34 
+ Living Church 91:525 O 27 '34 210w 
+ — New Repub 80:343 O 31 ’34 700w 
N Y Herald Tribune p17 O 4 ’34 1100w 
+ N Y Post p7 O 6 '34 20w 
+ N Y Times pl O 7 ’34 2100w 
+ Sat R of Lit 11:172 O 6 '34 1100w 
Springf’d Republican p10 O 4 °34 700w 
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500 Natural Science 


JEANS, SIR JAMES HOPWOOD. Through 
space and time. 224p il $3 Macmillan [8s 6d 
Cambridge univ. press] 

523 Astronomy. Universe 34-37235 
This volume contains the substance of lec- 

tures delivered during the Christmas season, 
1933-34, at the Royal Institution, to an audience 
ranging in age from eight to eighty. After 
chapters on the earth, the air, and the sky, the 
author takes up in turn, the moon, the planets, 
the sun, the stars, and the nebulae, presenting 
in popular style modern scientific knowledge 
concerning them. 


+ Books p7 N 25 °34 850w 
“Prolific indeed has been the pen of Eng- 
land's renowned physicist and astronomer dur- 
ing the last few years. No other book of his, 
however, is as lucid and elementary as this. . . 
Modern concepts, difficult though they are for 
the mind to grasp, are made unusually com- 
prehensible by clever analogy and apt compari- 
son with events and things which come within 
the range of ordinary ee: ,, Unusually 

fine photographs illustrate the tex 

+ Scientific Bk Club R 5:2 N 34 230w 

Springf’d Republican p7e O 28 °34 160w 
+ Times [London] Lit Sup p767 N 8 ‘34 


700 Fine Arts 


LOMAX, JOHN AVERY, and LOMAX, ALAN, 
comps. American ballads and folk songs; 
with a foreword by George Lyman Kittredge. 
625p $5 Macmillan 

784.4 American ballads and songs. Folk 
songs, American 34-36010 


Collection of nearly 300 American ballads and 
folk songs, many of them with music. It in- 
cludes Creole French and Texan-Spanish songs 
as indigenous, but excludes the English and 
Scottish ballads of the southern Appalachians 
as importations. Songs of the American Indian 
are omitted. In the case of variants the com- 
pilers have attempted to present ‘the best 
examples of the most ———— types, words 
and tunes. We offer a composite photograph 
of what we and others . . have set down of 
the songs of the people.’’ The songs are classi- 
fied under the headings: Working on the rail- 
road; The Levee camp; Songs from southern 
chain gangs; Negro bad men; White desper- 
adoes; Songs from the mountains; Cocaine and 
whisky: The blues; Creole Negroes; ‘‘Reels’’ 
Minstrel types; Breakdowns and play parties; 
Songs of childhood; Vaqueros of the Southwest; 
Cowboy songs: Songs of the Overlanders; The 
miner; The shanty-boy; The Erie canal; The 
Great Lakes; Sailors and sea fights; Wars and 
soldiers; White spirituals; Negro _ spirituals. 
Bibliography. Index. 


Booklist 31:122 D ’34 
‘This book is:'a rich depository of ballad 
knowledge, and the largest single collection 
of ballads we possess. As Professor Kittredge 
says in his brief but excellent foreword, 
‘Lomax has never flagged in his zeal as a 
collector, and his success has been proportion- 
ate with his energy.’ He has put all of us who 
love our country’s ballads in his debt; and 
this collection is the climax of his achieve- 
ment." Wilbert Snow 
+ Books p9 O 28 °34 1450w 
Boston Transcript pl2 N 7 °34 360w 
+ — Christian Science Monitor pl6é O 23 
"34 450w 
+ Nation 139:514 O 31 °34 850w 
+ New Repub 81:51 N 21 °34 700w 
+ N Y Times p2 N 11 °34 1050w 
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800 Literature 


MILLAY, EDNA ST VINCENT (MRS E. J. 
BOISSEVAIN). Wine from these grapes. 9ip 
$2 Harper 
811 34-37456 
This collection of new poems by Miss Millay 
contains, beside a variety of lyrics, a sonnet 
sequence in the Petrarchian tradition entitled 
5g for the Race of Man. The title of 
the book is taken from a poem in an earlier 
book, The Buck in the Snow. 


Booklist 31:123 D ‘34 
+ — Books p3 N 11 °'34 1750w 
+ — Christian Science Monitor pl6 N 1 ’34 
+ — Nation 139:568 N 14 °34 850w 
+ N Y Herald Tribune p15 N 1 °34 350w 
*“**Wine From These Grapes’ shows the same 
distinguished workmanship which has char- 
acterized Miss Millay’s poetry from the very 
first; and there is, as always, the same unerring 
instinct for the poetical, the same unfailing 
grasp of the poetic approach to an idea as 
differentiated from what might be termed the 
prose approach. On the other hand, one misses 
somewhat this poet’s earlier lightness of touch, 
that magic lyric deftness, once as natural 
with Miss Millay as with any singing bird. Of 
recent years the work of this poet has become 
increasingly grave. The poems of ‘Wine From 
These Grapes’ are lyrical, but they are grave 
lyrics.”” Percy Hutchison 
+—N Y Times p2 N 4 '34 900w 
+ Sat R of Lit 11:279 N 10 °34 900w 
Springf’d Republican p7e N 18 °34 500w 


910 Geography and Travel 


CHAMBERLIN, WILLIAM HENRY. Russia's 
iron age. 400p il $4 Little 
914.7 Russia—Politics and government. 
Russia—Social conditions. Bolshevism— 
Russia 34-27291 
After twelve years in Russia as correspondent 
for the Christian Science Monitor, Mr 
Chamberlin was transferred last spring (1934) 
to a post in the Far East. This book, in a 
sense a sequel to his Soviet Russia (Book 
Review Digest, 1930) has been written with 
greater freedom of expression than the earlier 
work, and contains for the most part adverse 
criticism of Soviet policies and achievements. 
The time covered is from 1928 to 1934, the 
period marked by intensified efforts of indus- 
trialization and collectivization, and by the 
famine of 1932-33. 


Booklist 31:84 N °'34 


‘Mr. Chamberlin comes closer than most 
foreigners to understanding the Soviet system 
in terms of Russian history and character. 
In ‘Russia’s Iron Age,’ which covers the stormy 
period of the first Five-Year Plan, 1928-1933 
and is a worthy sequel to his admirable ‘Soviet 
Russia,’ he offers a frank and thoughtful 
synthesis of his observations. He nurses no 
grudges, cherishes no vain illusions, and writes 
with remarkable freedom from the neuroses and 
prepossessions which a prolonged stay in the 
Soviet Union tends to develop in the average 
journalist.”” V. M. Dean 

Books p5 O 21 °34 1800w 
Boston Transcript p2 N 10 °'34 1000w 
+ Christian Science Monitor p16 O 15 °34 
+ — Nation 139:567 N 14 °34 850w 
N Y Post p7 O 20 '34 120w 
+N Y Times p3 O 21 °34 1700w 

“A book filied with interest and with valuable 
information. Mr. Chamberlin lived altogether 
twelve years in Russia, went there enthusiastic 
about the Revolution, and is now very doubtful 
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about the blessings of Communism.’’ Herschel 
Brickell 

+ No Am 238:569 D ’34 700w 

+ Sat R of Lit 11:253 N 3 '34 1150w 

+ Springf’d Republican p10 O 26 °34 750w 


MILLER, JANET. Camel-bells of Baghdad. 299p 
il $3 Houghton 
915.6 Iraq—Description and travel. Persia— 
Description and travel. Bagdad 34-29331 
When Dr Miller, author of Jungles Preferred 
(Book Review Digest, 1931), asked in the 
British Museum for books on Abyssinia she was 
brought one on Baghdad, too. And then, after 
reading it and others, when she came to buy 
the ticket to Abyssinia, she bought one to 
Baghdad instead. This volume contains the 
story of her ‘adventurous journey to the ay 
of the Arabian Nights, the Tower of Babel, 
the Garden of Eden, the Palace of Darius, the 
Bazaars of Teheran, and the Mountains and 
deserts of Persia.’’ (Subtitle) 


Booklist 31:60 O °34 
“The outstanding qualities in Dr. Miller’s 
somewhat chaotic record of her experiences are 
her almost childish ingenuousness, her sense of 
humor and a kindly, very human _ curiosity 
about people that led her to mix with all sorts 
and conditions of men, from beggars and camel 
drivers to potentates and princes, all coupled 
with an inexhaustible thirst for information. 
. She is at her best when she describes nat- 
ural scenery, and her reactions to beauty of 
form and color, with an artist’s touch.’’ Mar- 
guerite Harrison 
+ Books p20 O 14 '34 950w 
+ N Y Times pll S 9 '34 650w 


B or 92 Biography 


BUCHAN, JOHN. Oliver Cromwell. 458p il 
maps $4.50 Houghton [21s Hodder] 


B or 92 Cromwell, Oliver 34-30370 


A popular but well documented, straight- 
forward biography of Cromwell, based chiefly 
on the works of Gardiner and Sir Charles 
Firth. The author, well known as a writer 
on military matters as well as a romantic 
novelist, treats his subject with sympathy and 
enthusiasm, but does not descend to the par- 
tisanship of undue praise or extenuation of 
errors. Index 


Booklist 31:126 D °34 
“This new biography is admirable both in 
its restraint and in its boldness. In its re- 
straint, because one might have forgiven such 
a skillful story-teller as Mr. Buchan for try- 
ing to produce something like a ‘fictionized 
biography.’ This he has not done. The book 
is a genuine biography, based oh unimpeach- 
able sources and thoroughly in keeping with 
the tenets of modern historical research. The 
book is bold, because it does not content it- 
self with accepting all the judgments formu- 
lated by scholarly historians of the past. When 
Mr. Buchan arrives at a different conclusion, 
he does not hesitate to say so, and he always 
gives his reason why.’’ L. R. Miller 
+ Christian Science Monitor pl4 O 27 °34 
— New Statesman & Nation 8:328 S 15 
"34 1000w 


+N Y Times p5 O 28 °34 1750w 
+ Sat R 158:117 S 15 °34 550w 
+ Sat R of Lit 11:269 N 10 °34 1950w 


“Mr. Buchan has brought to his task in- 
valuable qualities—familiar knowledge of mili- 
tary affairs; sympathy with the best side of 
the Puritan religion; shrewd understanding 
of men and their motives, both individually 
and in mass; imaginative insight into the is- 
sues and personalities of the time, irrespective 
of party. . . The study of Cromwell is a mine, 
deep, ill-lighted, infinitely rich, and men in each 
new age fetch up from it something not found 
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before. . . But this is the best book on him 
that our generation is likely to produce.’’ G. 
M. Trevelyan 

+ Spec 153:329 S 7 '34 1250w 


+ Times [London] Lit Sup p595 S 6 ’34 


KUNITZ, STANLEY J. and HAYCRAFT, 
HOWARD, eds. The junior book of authors; 
with an introd. by Effie L. Power. 400p il 
$4 Wilson, H.W. 

928 Authors 34-36776 


‘“‘An introduction to the lives of writers and 
illustrators for younger readers from Lewis 
Carroll and Louisa Alcott to the present day.” 
(Subtitle) More than 250 authors and illustra- 
tors have been selected for inclusion. Many 
of the accounts of contemporary authors and 
artists are autobiographical, and all are ad- 
dressed to young readers. Includes an index, 
a list of pronunciations of some modern au- 
thors’ names, and a reprint of The Children’s 
Almanac of Books and Holidays, compiled by 
Helen Dean Fish. 


Booklist 31:136 D ’34 


“Older readers will be found poring over 
the pages where Mrs. Molesworth and Henty 
and Eugene Field appear—to name but these 
out of many favorites; present-day editors and 
librarians will be glad to find pictures of 
people who write or draw or paint for children, 
at the present day. They are all here now, 
and a big happy book it is. More than one 
name appears with a note saying this author 
was treated in an earlier volume, as so many 
adult writers write also for the young, but 
the arrangement in general is highly effective 
and the volume should be, beyond a doubt, in 
every children’s room and school library.” 

+ Books p29 N 11 °34 500w 
+ Evening Public Ledger (Philadelphia 
N 14 °34 600w - — 


+ N Y Post p7? N 17 '34 310w 

+ N Y Times p10 N 18 ’34 290w 

+ N Y World-Telegram pi9 N 6 '34 170w 
+ Sat R of Lit 11:287 N 17 ’34 500w 

+ Telegram (Worcester, Mass.) N 11 ’34 


Fiction 


NORDHOFF, CHARLES BERNARD, and 
HALL, JAMES NORMAN, Pitcairn’s island. 
333p $2.50 Little [7s 6d Chapman] 


Bounty (ship)—Fiction 34-28424 


The last volume of the authors’ trilogy con- 
cerning the mutiny on the Bounty. In 1789 
Fletcher Christian, the leader of the mutineers, 
set sail from Tahiti accompanied by eight of 
his followers, six Polynesian men, and twelve 
Polynesian women. In 1808 an American seal- 
ing vessel, the Topaz, touched at an un- 
chartered, lonely island; a thousand miles south- 
east of Tahiti, and there found a small com- 
munity consisting of one patriarchal white man, 
ten native women, and a score of children. 
The lone survivor of the Bounty mutineers 
told the officers of the Topaz the story of the 
years since Christian and his band had landed 
there, a story of bloodshed and lust, and good 
mens purposes conquered by greed and in- 
temperance. For the first two volumes of the 
> a see Book Review Digest, 1932, August 


Booklist 31:91 N 34 
+ — Books p4 N 4 '34 1400w 
Boston Transcript pl N 3 '34 850w 
+ Christian Science Monitor pl4 N 10 ’34 
‘‘Nordhoff and Hall maintain the suspense of 
their story to the end, and hold through ‘Pit- 
cairn's Island’ that lonely sense of men against 
the sea which gave dignity and power and 
swift excitement to the other books. ‘Pitcairn’s 
Island’ isa fit successor to two superb books, 
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NORDHOFF and HALL—Continued 

‘Mutiny on the Bounty’ and ‘Men Against the 
Sea’; its impression is the more powerful be- 
cause the authors so frankly avow that they 
have had to piece together, on the basis of 
inherent probability, the most likely sequence 
of events. Some mystery must forever remain.”’ 
Lewis Gannett 

+ N Y Herald Tribune pi5 N 2 '34 650w 


+ Sat R of Lit 11:257 N 3 °34 850w 


TARKINGTON, BOOTH. Little Orvie. 383p il 

$2.50 Doubleday 

Another study of the young American male 
by the author of Penrod and Seventeen. This 
time the protagonist is Little Orvie, aged 
seven, freckled and snub-nosed, shy and bois- 
terous, an unregenerate imp and an appealing 
little figure. Thruout the story which con- 
cerns his misadventures during one summer,— 
at a wedding at which he was a reluctant 
page, at various children’s parties, at play, 
at the dentist’s—one thought is always upper- 
most in Little Orvie’s mind—he wants a pup. 
He finally has his wish fulfilled and the author 
leaves him in the seventh heaven of childhood 
happiness, the owner of three dogs. 


Books p3 S 23 °34 20w 
“From commonplace materials Booth Tarking- 

ton has concocted a story of late infancy which 
I defy any one to read without laughing—and 
laughing hard. . . It is hard to imagine a child 
with fewer native charms than little Orvie—or 
one with whom an adult can sympathize so 
whole-heartedly. Whether you like him more or 
less than Penrod or William Baxter depends up- 
on whether you prefer the age of seven to that 
of eleven or seventeen. For my part I find him 
the most convincing character about whom 
Tarkington has ever written, and the most 
realistic, befuddled small boy that ever wrig- 
gled himself between the covers of a novel. 
Grace Adams 

+ Books p7 N 25 '34 700w 

+ Chicago Daily Tribune pl4 N 24 ‘34 

+ Christian Science Monitor p15 N 21 ‘34 

+ N Y Post p7 N 24 '34 150w 

+N Y Times p6 N 25 °34 850w 

+ Sat R of Lit 11:309 N 24 '34 700w 


Children’s Books 


BAKER, ROBERT HORACE. When the stars 
come out. 188p il maps $2.50 Viking press 
523 Stars. Astronomy 34-23128 
Astronomy for older boys and girls, which 
stresses the advances made in that science 
from very early times to the present. In- 
cludes chapters on the best known constel- 
lations, the moon, the sun, galaxies beyond 
our own, and on modern telescopes and plan- 
etariums. The effective illustrations are printed 
in blue. Author is professor of astronomy at 
the University of Illinois. 


Booklist 31:67 O °34 
Cleveland Open Shelf pis S ’34 
Horn Bk M 10:302 S °34 40w 


BIBLE. WHOLE. SELECTIONS. First Bible; 
il. by Helen Sewell [sel. and arr. by Jean 
West Maury]. 109p il $2.50 Oxford 

34-37647 


220 
This Bible for young readers ‘‘contains in the 
words of the King James Bible the stories 
which time has proved to be the most in- 
teresting and inspiring to youth of every age. 
. . The New Testament predominates. . . The 
Old Testament stories accentuate Faith and 
Hope while Christ, who is the Climax of the 
Bible, brings Love.’’ (Foreword) The selection 
of the text has been made by Jean West 
Maury; the illustrations by Helen Sewell. 


Booklist 31:134 D °34 


Wilson Bulletin for Librarians 


+ Books pl0 N 11 ’'34 380w 
+ Horn Bk M 10:364 N ’34 110w 
“Helen Sewell’'s work is always finely sin- 
cere; in these pictures it rises to a high level 
of strength and beauty. There is poetry in 
these gravely lovely drawings, and in their 
sweep and rhythm, their reverent simplicity, 
they are a very fitting aid to a child’s enjoy- 
ment of the magnificent literature which the 
Bible offers him.’’ A. T. Eaton 
N Y Times p10 N 11 ’34 310w 
“The book is beautifully manufactured in 
every respect... his is a good introduction 
to the Bible.’’ W. R. Benét 
+ Sat R of Lit 11:266 N 3 '34 110w 


BORMANN, HENRY H., Bridges. 78p il $2 Mac- 
millan 
624 Bridges 34-31579 
Photographic picture book of bridges, with 
text giving a short introduction to bridge engi- 
neering and an account of bridge building in 
America. There are drawings to illustrate 
methods of construction. For young readers. 


Booklist 31:98 N °34 
+ Books p28 N 11 ’34 80w 
+ Boston Transcript p2 O 17 '34 110w 
Horn Bk M 10:363 N °34 10w 
+ Library J 59:854 N 1 '34 140w 
“Mr. Bormann has written for young people 
a highly satisfactory book on bridges and one 
that will give pleasure to adult readers as well 
. A fine feature of the book is the way that 
young readers are made aware of the human 
element in bridge building.’’ A. T. Eaton 
+ N Y Times pl2 O 21 °34 180w 
R of Rs 90:14 N '34 30w 
+ Springf’d Republican p10 S 19 '34 310w 


HADER, MRS BERTA (HOERNER), and 
HADER, ELMER. Midget and Bridget. 90p 
il $2 Macmillan 34-32941 
Midget and Bridget were two little burros 

who lived in the American Southwest. One 
day they were caught by cowboys and were 
sold, one to a Mexican pottery seller, the 
other to Happy Mose, the popcorn man. The 
little burros had their share of ups and downs, 
but eventually they had a happy reunion on 
the sunny desert. 


Booklist 31:135 D '34 

Books pl4 N 11 °34 210w 
+ Chicago Daily Tribune pl2 N 10 '34 
+ Horn Bk M 10:298 S °34 50w 


“The story has less distinction than ‘Spunky,’ 
but it will satisfy the 6, 7 and 8 year olds’ 
interest in animal tales and the pictures, which 


are beautifully reproduced in color and black 
and white, are altogether delightful.’ A. T. 
Eaton 


+N Y Times p10 N 4 '34 160w 
“The story is alive with human interest, and 
is told with the simplicity natural to those 
who know the habits and peculiarities of ani- 
mals. It draws no moral and is devoid of 
sentimental blurb.’’ Peppino Mangravite 
+ Sat R of Lit 11:286 N 17 '34 140w 


PRYOR, WILLIAM CLAYTON. Fire engine 
book; a photographic picture-book with a 
story. 98p $1 Harcourt 

34-27277 
Bill and Martha report a fire and later as a 
reward are taken around headquarters by the 

Fire Chief and are shown how the firemen live 

and how alarms are received and answered. 

The simply told story is profusely illustrated 

with full-page illustrations from photographs. 


Booklist 31:69 O °'34 

Horn Bk M 10:300 S °'34 20w 
“The pictures are excellent and comprehen- 
sive and the brief text sufficiently explanatory.”’ 
W. R. nét 
+ Sat R of Lit 11:178 O 6 '34 50w 
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Make your LIBRARY more 
ATTRACTIVE to young people 


Now Boys and Girls have a 
NEWSPAPER all their own 
— a Tabloid Weekly 


The Boys’ and Girls’ | 
NEWSPAPER 


The News of the Week 
in Word and Picture 


Children want a _ newspaper, 
they need one, and they will 
read one. If the only newspaper 


available is an adult paper un- 
suitable for boys and girls, they 
are deprived of the stimulating 
influence of the news of the day. 
At last the boys’ and girls’ own p 
newspaper is here—a WEEKLY — 
NEWSPAPER in tabloid size, 
edited especially for young folks, 
and dealing with all the subjects 
that will interest them. 


President Franklin D. Roosevelt says: 


“I am delighted to hear that a Boys’ and 
Girls’ Newspaper is to be launched in America. 
I have heard of ‘The Children’s Newspaper’ 
which has been successfully published for years 
in England. A somewhat similar publication 
in America should be helpful in the education 
and development of our boys and girls. I hope 
the Boys’ and Girls’ Newspaper will fill a real 
need and will be welcomed by the young people 
of this country. I wish you success.’’ 


Profusely Illustrated—Breezily Edited’ 


Now for the first time you can satisfy the 
natural curiosity of children about the news 
without exposing them to sensational stories 
and unsuitable features. ‘“‘The Boys’ and Girls’ 
Newspaper” presents all the worthwhile news 
of the week, profusely illustrated and breezily 
edited for the young folks. Plenty of exciting 
features, too! Short stories; serials by the 
world’s most famous authors; funnies; puzzles; 
sports; pages that tell how to make things. 
Prize stories—your boys and girls can try a 
hand at writing and perhaps win $5.00 to 
$15.00. Plenty of pictures and stories about 
radio and movie stars and other celebrities, 
with reviews of movies that are appropriate 
for children and a schedule of the most suitable 
radio programs. Science, invention, and the 
wonders of industry; and a host of other 
features. 


Children Will Like It 
Parents Will Approve 
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We predict that it will bring new 


papers. 
readers to your juvenile department and that 
its popularity will make it difficult for you to 


operate with only one copy weekly. Its con- 
tents will be so varied that all the interests 
of children of both sexes from 7 to 17 will be 
satisfied. 


SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER 
15 WEEKS FOR $1.00 


Enroll for a full year (52 weekly issues) for 
$3.00 or a 15 weeks’ Trial Subscription for only 
$1.00. If after you have tried the paper in 
your reading room you find little interest we 
will cheerfully cancel all obligation and return 
your remittance. Could anything be fairer? 
This exceptional offer is open for a limited 
time only. 


Angelo Patri says: “I am delighted to wel- 
come America’s first boys’ and girls’ news- 
paper. All of us concerned with the needs 
and interests of children have long recognized 
the serious need for such a paper. Its pub- 
lication could not be in better hands.” 


MAIL THIS COUPON NOW 


Tue Boys’ anp Griris’ NEWSPAPER ] 
| 9 East goth Street, New York, N. Y. | 
| Enroll this library as a subscriber to TuE | 
| Boys’ anp GrR.s’ NewspaPer for the period 

checked below. Remittance is enclosed. | 
l ( ) One year subscription (52 weeks) ] 
: | 
| 





: , ) ¢ $3.00 
Every editor and contributor will be a man ( ) Special 15 Week Trial Subscription 1.00 
or woman of standing, sympathy, and experi- N 

ence. Well-known writers will contribute to i MLE ERET ITT eT Tree 
the interesting and wholesome contents. ‘‘The ESERIES Etiae o) e? " 
Boys’ and Girls’ Newspaper’ will first of all 

be made so interesting to young folks and so SP is 'n.0, 0-05-56 Wee ON igi ig = vearé nce 
complete that they will prefer it to other news- Locum. — seein cm ‘snp igh in ahh atk ates, nn “> Satin ae 
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James T. 


A a score of years ago a group of 
boys were gathered in a classroom of 
St. Anselm Grammar School, a_ parochial 
school on Chicago’s South Side. Most of 
the lads were of Irish extraction, tho here 
and there a blond Polish head suggested the 
new racial strains that were filtering thru to 
the Middle West. 

Of those boys one was destined to attain 
a minor political job. Another was to be- 
come a policeman, a third a taxi-driver. One 
was to die a homeless, forgotten vagrant, 
another to spend some years in prison for 
criminal assault. This child was to become a 
truck driver, that to rise to a minor executive 
post in a utility company. Here was a future 
bond salesman, there a potential race-track 
tout. And all of these boys—policeman and 
criminal, vagrant and truck driver alike— 
were to have their opportunity for immortality 
in novels to be written by one of their number. 

Literary critics and child psychologists 
might have been equally puzzled had they 
attempted to pick out from this group the 
potential novelist. For the only mark that 
distinguished James T. Farrell—born Sep- 
tember 27, 1904—from the other members of 
this group was an intense and whole-souled 
concentration upon the science of baseball. 
From the first thaw in spring until well after 
the first frost in autumn he devoted himself 
to what has, with no little lack of humor, 
been termed the great American sport. Soon 
his skill set him apart from players his own 
age and he was allowed to shag flies with the 
older boys; ultimately he was accepted by 
them as an equal. A 

It was in St. Cyril High School that young 
Farrell’s interest broadened. There, in addi- 
tion to baseball, he devoted himself to football 
and basketball. He won his letter in each 
sport. Research discloses no further develop- 
ment of any consequence during his high 
school course. 

But development there must have been, for 
at the University of Chicago, which he at- 
tended intermittently for about three years, 
he began to write and, at once mystified and 
amazed by the strange things that are made of 
words, determined to become a writer. 

So much for the background from which 
James T. Farrell comes—a background that 
is important because, to date, it has colored 
everything he has written. His first novel, 
Young Lonigan dealt, under a rather thin 
disguise, with the boys of St. Anselm’s. Far- 
rell worked at it diligently for almost two 
years, and when it was issued it caused a 
raising of eyebrows but today, of course, only 
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JAMES T. FARRELL 


the ultra-conservative are shocked at this 
probing interpretation of adolescence. 

Gas-House McGinty was the second of 
Farrell’s novels. It is an almost phonographic 
reproduction of the express company office 
in which Farrell worked for several summer 
vacations. Both this and his first novel were 
highly praised by discriminating critics, but 
it was not until the publication of The Young 
Manhood of Studs Lonigan that Farrell could 
be said to have a public of any size. Recently 
a collection of short stories, a number of 
which had previously appeared in magazines, 
was brought out under the title, Calico Shoes 
and Other Stories. 

Tho Farrell has published four books in 
two years he has, in a sense, spent almost as 
long on each book as he did on the first. For 
while he writes one book he is busy gathering 
material and even sketching scenes for 
another; his short stories often deal with 
characters referred to incidentally in his 
novels. Some phase of their development 
interests the author—perhaps there is no place 
for an extended treatment of it in this novel. 
The result is a short story. Thus Farrell 
regards all his work as belonging to an 
integrated—tho loosely integrated—whole. 

Each Farrell novel is written at least three 
times. There is a first version that is probably 
twice as long as the completed book. Farrell 
works long and hard over the manuscript of 
this first version, altering phrases, crossing out, 
adding—but chiefly crossing out. The second 
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iterary Digest Books 





SPRING 1935 


COMMON SENSE FOR MOTHERS 
On Bringing Up Your Children from Babyhood to Adolescence 


By Mrs. John S. Reilly 
(Mother of Seven Children) 
With an Introduction by Dr. Charles Gilmore Kerley, Child Specialist 
Mrs. Reilly is widely known, through her radio talks, as an authority on 
the subject. In this book she covers a large range of subjects, and gives advice 
for the education of parents as well as children. 12mo., Price, $2.00. 


MEN, MIRRORS AND STARS 
By G. Edward Pendray 
Science Editor of The Literary Digest 
The Scientific Book Club Selection for January 

An informative, popularly written book about telescopes, the men who make 
them, and astronomy. The author tells about the contributions of Galileo, 
Keppler, and Newton; the great 200-inch telescope; the amateur’s contributions 
to the subject, etc. With nearly fifty rare and interesting illustrations. 12mo., 
Price, $3.00. 


MODERN CRIMINAL INVESTIGATION 
3y Deputy Chief Inspector O’Connell and Dr. Harry Soderman 
A text book on police science, particularly crime detection, written by two 
of the great specialists in the field. Illustrated with 50 half-tones and numerous 
line drawings and diagrams. 12mo., Price, $3.00. 


JUDAISM 
An Analysis and an Interpretation 
By Israel Herbert Levinthal, L.H.D. 
Rabbi of the Brooklyn Jewish Center 
This volume treats of the fundamentals of Judaism—the distinctive features 
that make Judaism “the living soul of the Jewish people.” Crown 8vo., 
Price, $2.50. 


THE LITERARY DIGEST NEW MAP OF THE U.S.S.R. 


(Size 4% x 3% Feet—Printed in 8 Colors) 
Complete with 48-Page Handbook and Index 


The only up-to-date map of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics in 
existence. It took two years and cost $40,000 to make. The Handbook and 
Index lists 10,000 cities, towns and settlements, gives the correct Soviet name, 
position on map, population and other vital information. On map bristol, $5.00; 
on heavy cloth backed stock, $10.00. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers 
354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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Ignazio Silone 


ILONE’S novel Fontamara parallels, in a 
sense, the author’s own tragic life. The 
dark sorrow which like a major motif runs 
thru the book is intimately connected with 
Silone’s own experiences in his youth. His 
passion for right and justice, early awakened, 
thrust him later, at the beginning of the War, 
into the political Left camp, which his own 
social class fought sharply. Above all, he felt 
called upon to lighten the burdens of the op- 
pressed peasantry. For years he issued propa- 
ganda from his home, illegally and despite all 
danger, until no other way but exile was left 
to him. Out of sorrow for his beloved home- 
land, and sympathy for his countrymen, Fonta- 
mara developed. During these turbulent years, 
his mother and his brothers were killed in an 
earthquake which shook southern Italy; and 
his last remaining brother died in prison as 
the innocent victim of Fascist terrorism. Fon- 
tamara is on the “black list” in Italy, but since 
its publication it has been translated into 
fourteen languages and has appeared in serial 
form in sixteen newspapers in European coun- 
tries. It has been a best seller in every coun- 
try in which it has been published and has 
made Silone a famous man on the Continent. 
Today the author lives quietly in Zurich, an 
exile. As the editor of a worker’s newspaper, 
he carries on courageously the fight against 
Fascism. 
Silone is dark and handsome, and in his 
middle thirties. Tall, shy, quiet-spoken, he 
is hesitant in manner but emphatic in his 
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(Continued from page 342) 

version is then prepared from the dog-eared 
script of the first. This second version is still 
much longer than the book is to be. Farrell 
goes over it, as it were, with a fine-toothed 
comb. No point is too trivial for his attention 
—even for research. Was this song sung that 
year or did it.come out a season later? What 
were Father Coughlin’s actual words about the 
international bankers? When did this beach 
begin to admit Negroes? 

With these and similar points settled, Far- 
rell goes ahead with the thigd version of his 
novel. Usually this is the last; Sometimes, 
however, there is a fourth. Inevitably there 
are extensive interlinear corrections in the 
proof. ° 
Yet his books bear no mark of this patient, 
laborious care. "Even trained critics have 
been deceived by their utter naturalness and 
ease into assuming that the novels were writ- 
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IGNAZIO SILONE 


convictions. He is not of the peasantry, 
but he has lived with them for a number of 
years. He has written one other book, 7he 
History of Italian Fascism. 

It is understood that Silone is to be editor 
of a new magazine to be sponsored by a pub- 
lishing firm in Zurich, which will have a 
general anti-Fascist tendency, but which will 
be international in scope. Many of the leading 
figures in the literary world have promised 
their cooperation. 


Farrell 


ten quickly. Well might Farrell quote another 
author who said: “It took me a long time 
to learn how to write so slowly that you would 
think it was written quickly.” 

A word about James T. Farrell himself: 
He is now thirty years old. He plans many 
books. He is happily married. His outlook 
on social and economic problems is radical. 
He is poor. He has a sunny disposition. He is 
generous toward his friends, his friends’ 
friends and persons he has heard of only 
vaguely—also toward everyone else. Perhaps 
that is why he is poor. 

The Young Manhoo? of Studs Lonigan left 
Studs Lonigan, drunk iad beaten, in a gutter 
to sleep off a New Year’s Eve debauch. Tho 
readers of that book do not yet know it, the 
result of that night was pneumonia. Of that 
and of the years that followed Farrell tells 
in his next book, Judgment Day, the final 
volume in the Studs Lonigan trilogy. 

















A Book of General Interest That Every Library Should Have 





A Vitally Important 
New Contribution To 


Economics 












By LUDWIG KOTANY., Ph.D. 


Fellow of the Royal Economic Society, London 


¥y 


This timely new book answers the crying need for a new theory of economics 
based upon economic facts rather than legal concepts. The Classical Econo- 
mists, Dr. Kotany points out, teach law, not economics. Moreover, their 
books, written long before our modern concepts of science, history, medicine, 
and the like, have been based upon too narrow a sweep of human experience. 


This monumental book, the outgrowth of a life-time of scientific study, coupled 
with an extremely successful business career in America, presents a basis for 
a new economic theory which takes into consideration such important factors 
as: 





THE AUTHOR: Dr. Kotany took his doctor’s degree in Science and Mathe- 
matics at the University of Vienna with unusual distinction. 
United States, he became an American citizen and for years pursued a suc- 
He was a life-time student of political 
to the Quarterly Journal 
He was for many years 


cessful career in the field of finance. 
economy and contributed sound, 
of Economics and other professionai 


a The Einstein theories of 
relativity and of time. 


b. Recent modifications of the 
theory of evolution. 


¢ Recent achievements of chem- 
istry, physics and geology in re- 
lation to the fundamental source 
of all wealth—the earth. 


d. Recent achievements of mod- 
ern medicine and psychology 
changing our ideas of the funda- 
mental factor in labor—man him- 
self and his body. 


scholarly articles 
periodicals. 


@ The importance of the re- 
cent conclusions of _ political 
science, the theory of the state, 
and of the history of both, a 
knowledge of which is necessary 
for a true understanding of soci- 
ety, of the state—the collective 
efforts of man. 


f. The important discoveries of 
anthropology, comparative juris- 
prudence, archeology, and history 
which must be studied for a 
knowledge of the history of man 
and in particular of this history 
of history and of economic his- 
tory. 


Treasurer of Washington University, St. Louis. 


719 pages, indexed, $3.50 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 2 West $5th St., New York 
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Children’s librarians and teachers are in- 
vited by D. Appleton-Century Company, 35 
West 32d Street, New York City to write 
for more detailed information than is given 
elsewhere in this issue of the Bulletin con- 
cerning The Thorndike Library a new and 
interesting publishing project from the stand- 
point of all who are interested in children’s 
reading. 


Book Auction Post, 15 East 4oth Street, 
New York City is a new and unique monthly 
magazine of interest to librarians and book- 
lovers. Its purpose is to “conduct monthly 
mail auctions.” Volume I Number I lists and 
describes 829 books and sets to be sold to the 
highest bidder by mail. Subscription price $1 
the year. Sample copy free. 


For the third time in twenty years, Noble 
and Noble, Publishers, Inc. have found it 
necessary to seek larger quarters. The new 
address is 100 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
where the firm now occupies the entire sixth 
floor of the Stuyvesant Building. 


Newest book publishing firm is Hartney 
Press, 205 East 42d Street, New York City, 
formed to specialize in books of interest to 
circulating libraries and the pay collections 
of public libraries such as romances, mysteries 
and westerns. 


New and interesting books upon gardens, 
gardening and similar subjects with which to 
meet Springtime demands upon libraries are 
shown in the free garden catalogs and cir- 
culars of the following publishers, to men- 
tion only a few of those who have books 
upon these subjects recommended by the 
Standard Catalog for Public Libraries: 








Orange Judd Publishing Company, 15 East 
26th Street, New York City 

A. T. De La Mare Company—books and 
catalogs distributed by Dodd-Mead & 


Company, 443 Fourth Avenue, New 
York City 

Macmillan Company, 60 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City 

Doubleday-Doran Company, Garden City, 
New York 


Dodd, Mead & Company, 443 Fourth Ave- 
nue, New York City 

Studio Publications, 381 
New York City. 


Fourth 


Avenue, 


Mention of the Standard Catalog for Pub- 
lic Libraries brings to mind several recent 
announcements in which alert librarians may 
find highly recommended books offered at 
amazingly low prices. The most recent an- 
nouncement of this kind comes from Original 
Editions, Inc. and appears in this month's 
Bulletin. Another appeared in The Book Pre- 
view of last month’s Wilson Bulletin in the 
offer of Grove’s Dictionary of Music and 
Musicians in six volumes for $18 by the Mac- 
millan Company, from which price libraries 
are entitled to the usual discount allowed by 
their respective dealers. 


The New York County Lawyers Associa- 
tion, 20 Vesey Street, New York City, Law- 
rence H. Schmehl, Librarian, would like to 
exchange New York Statutes, or check a list 
of legal wants, for the following volumes of 
Congressional Record: 


Vol. 51, 17 parts and index (63d Cong. 
2d sess.) 
Vol. 52, 6 parts (63d Cong. 3d sess.) 
C. R. B. 





McCLURG'S... 


Our library service simplifies the Librarian's problem of book buying. 
All details of ordering can be safely left to the experience of our 
Library Department:—proper editions, right discounts, quick shipments. 


A. C. McCLURG & CO. 


333 East Ontario Street 


Chicago 
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